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PREFACE 



The following Essays and Lectures are mainly concerned 
with MSS. in my own library. Of these the unique 
portion of the Hebrew Text of Ecclesiasticus is, perhaps, 
the most important. The first four papers appeared in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review. The letter of Menasseh ben 
Israel was published in the fourth volume of the Transactions 
of the Jewish Society of England, and the lecture on 
"Jewish Literature and the Diaspora" in the Jewish 
Literary Annual for 1904. The last essay is not mine, but 
a valuable contribution to Jewish Persian Literature by 
Professor Bacher, reprinted from the Jewish Quarterly 
Review. It gives a detailed description of nine of the 
MSS. I collected in Persia and Central Asia in 1896 and 
1897. A brief list of 145 such MSS. is given in my 
"Persian Jews: Their Books and Ritual 11 (J.Q.R., X, and 
separately published in 1899), and the learned Professor 
and other scholars have articles on the subject in vols. XI, 
XIV, XV, and XVI of the Jewish Quarterly Review, as 
well as in the Zeitung der Morgerddndischea Gesellschaft, 
Revue des lZtudes Juives, Hebrdische Bibliographies and 
other such periodicals. 
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MISSING CHAPTERS OF BEN SIRA 1 . 



Among the numerous fragments from the Cairo Oenizah 
which I brought away with me in January, 1896, and 
which I have since acquired, I have discovered a portion 
of the famous Hebrew Text of Ecclesiasticus, and hasten 
to publish the te&t and translation with facsimiles. The 
requisite critical appendix and notes must follow, but the 
case containing the fragment was only opened on March 7 
last, and the precious fragment itself identified two days 
later. This consists of a pair of leaves from the same MS. 
as Messrs. Taylor and Schechter's MS. A, and supplies the 
hiatus in their edition. One other leaf of a third MS. 
has been quite recently discovered by M. Israel L6vi in 
Paris, containing chapter xxxvi. 24 to xxxviiL 1, and 
affording a valuable means of comparison of the two MSS. 
A and B, inasmuch as its text is already extant in two 
leaves of MS. B, of which one belongs to Cambridge and 
the other to the British Museum 2 . 

My fragment comprises chapter vii. 29 to xii. 1, and 
is of great importance from the fact that it in all respects 
tallies with the copy described in the *fon ifiD. It 
has vowel points and accents, and one verse (xi. a8) 
corresponds, but for a single letter, with a quotation in 
that book. All seven quotations, found in that book, have 

1 This Article appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 1900. 
■ Vide J. Q. R, f XII, 1-33. 
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therefore now been recovered. Still more notable is its 
extraordinary and unexpected correspondence with the 
Talmud group of quotations in Sarihedrin 1 and Jebamoth 2 , 
of which some phrases do not occur at all in the Greek 
text 8 . In that group there is to be found a verse from 
Jeremiah (v. 27), and scholars have long ago pointed out 
how extraordinary it was that the Talmud Rabbi should 
have attributed it to Ben Sira. But it is bodily incor- 
porated in the present fragment, though it occurs in none 
of the versions. Stronger evidence for the authenticity 
of this Hebrew text would, I submit, be difficult to find. 
That it is not a re-translation from the Syriac is made 
almost certain by its containing verses 28 to 32 of the 
eleventh chapter, which are altogether missing from the 
Syriac. Moreover in viii. % the Massoretic character of 
the text is strengthened by the appearance of a marginal 
Keri (£) for the Kethib (xb). From a comparison of 
paper and characters with my earliest fragment from the 
Qenizah, dated 832, there is nothing to induce one to 
assume that its date is later. 

The translation follows the revised version where prac- 
ticable. In several cases variants can be accounted for 
by the assumption that the early translators misread 
a single letter of the original Hebrew text 4 . 

Both translation and transliteration are of course quite 
tentative, but the facsimiles will enable scholars to correct 
as they please. If I have occasionally guessed aright, it is 
largely due to the help of my friend M. Broyd^, and my 
nephew, Herbert Adler \ 

1 ioo b . * 63*. * e. g. xi. 39*. 

* e. g. ix. 18 for to, and x. x tdv for w. 

* For a commentary on these chapters vide M. Israel Levi's 1 Notes sur 
les Ch. vii. ap— xii. 1 de Ben Sira Mites par M. Elkan N. Adler,* J, Q. R. t 
XIII, 1 and seqq. 
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VTYvtro ntn -jeny am thkd 30 :empn vans ntn to vii. 
:nmrc npto npbn jm jns mm to 133 31 3tyn t& 
dji 32 :enp nonm pnv • . ..nonm on3K or6 
>n i>3 jno fn 33 :inra oiw jyo^ t [bw] |V3*6 
d^3k oyi oono -irwnn to 34 : non yaon to hdd dm 
^33 36 1 mm udd *3 nmMD 3i> m to 35 :fawin 
oy 3nn to 1 : nne>n *b oSy^i nnn*e nwr iwo viii. 
Tdd wp oy 3nn to ii. 1 3wn neb bm 

•pro 5>pe* fD pn & b Bnn[n to 2 : to>n nvb 

.•Mnp 3^] n3B^» [p]m 3m wan <3 :m3*« *° 
oy tonn [to] 4 : py i>y fnn pt&6 «*c oy p*n to 3 
yPDD 3B> tr»6c o^3n to 5 : d *yn:b yw jd to« 
rott *a ^3n to 6 :o<3»n uto >3 -or 

von to 8 :d*dd*u uio nsr y& to W>nnn to 7 : D^pto 
noto wd o 8» jponnn uiwrnw o*D3n nw 
o*3£ [njwa Dwon to 9 : onp ^ mnnb npb 
ywnb [t> ny3 bw npn hdd *3 : dtiskd wop ntw 
:ipm 3^3»a ny3n jb yen ntow nton to 10 :mno 
mto to 12 lyitb mta xxwb yb *jdd mm to " 
Tod *w 3nyn to 13 :t3«d3 rnito dki idd prn 

WTO *3 ODW Dy DBtWl to 14 1 :0to>D3 H3ny OKI 

kvi * 15* nnjn n« T33n ,B ^n to nt3« oy 15 :[ob]c^ 
ryn ^k sjk i>y3 oy 16 :noon inh«3i ^ vao rau 
p«3i ow wy3 i>p *a i6» :p*aw» 33nn rwo 
^ «i> ^3 rnon nme oy 17 nn^ne^ b^m 
ni^ no jnn «i> *3 n i>« nr vtb 18 :Tmo niD3i> 
:n3ion ybyo rnn 13^ bn W 19 :idd 
wpn 5>k 2 :njn i^y inbn fD np^n ntm n« topn i>« ix. 

1 A doublet of this Terse appears in iv. 97 adtdi* Soheohter. 
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rnj nwcbx ai^n bx 3 Tnrca by nannnb ipm rwvb 

nbinaa 5 an'B*Da IB"** jd *]tonn bg ffrMtp oy 4 
aion jd tpw nwb fnn b« 6 nwiya ppw id piann ba 
;.to mK ddw&i yrv nmra fcunnb 7 nnbro n« 
n«w nya : ib *A w b« 5w fn njwo py D^yn 8 
oyon b« nbya oy 9 ivnbn eta frana pi ttan mrwr[n] 
mm bx nan Dnnai 2b rvbtt nan jb 9* t-vav ioy a6[n] bw 
cnn anw enn [t]» nai[y y]T *6 tr?n o ^ arm bwi b« 10 
no jnn vb *a yen b*k3 *opn bn u :^n [pn] nn« fen 
:np* *6 mo ny o -or it^vd pnn [wpn] ba 12 :w 
nanp d«i mo nne men b«i [a]nnb b[^b>] t^xo pm 13 
ny*n dtid pa >a jn nn&ro n[«] np jd dbwi *6 
:n*non onsan Djn nsn ruy inaa 14 nbnnn n«n bin 
*bya pnv n*» 16 :onwa yr\o by\ i:ia|>]n w pa: oy 15 
w nsana 17 nnnxan t^rbn nacvai ionb 

m prb b»k nya *ou 18 iwa :nan ioy [b]«noi 
pao nbetDDi ioy nov oy bdup 1 • *oie* iitd by *. 

bat?a naeto Tjn n^y nw yna ibo 3 mino 
xvyrf fa t$ Btara wfro ja etfv? 2 : m> 
: rrtn nns» ppnno ^eh naa ba nbroo vnb* T3 5 
ba[a] 6 : rrby nop nyb b»w ban nbtfDD D^nbx Ta 4 
:m*o ibnn bw ynb jn b« yjro 
: ppy bye dmbw mw ram pwb hwd^ 7 
n» no 9 :mto Don bbaa aion bn w n\abo 8 
nbno )w io onv i«na np« icy 
dik nioa 11 nnoi ovn i^d kdti aw 

itik pw nbnn : d^i? nyinni non brw 
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rmpDi Kon pi? mpo *3 13 :ufo qro 12 

*nfa iy wn nyib [tt]nfo tab j6d p by :nm >on ri 
Dm napy 15 :onnn troy aw dv£k iwi d*w km 14 
pro dhdi 17 :ypyp Dcnen Dvibtf Ddbo 
m[ry]i pit w»6 m*o vb 18 :d-di pao men Dew 
nbpa jnr owb jnt no 1333 jnr 19 :m ■riW *ik 
[udd] dv6n *o<i 1333 oe*o dto pa 20 :nt» n3iy 
b[*3P]D in ni?3b p*e 23 •dn-6k n[tn> Drown eni n33 nn "u 22 

[pfcfl] H333 tDDWI 5viD • • • 24 JDn[V] e»K b[3] Tisb pW 

«[b] [Dan] (»yi ornn ^ nay 25 : mb* *o[\]d bvu 
ny[iD3] [naan]n bw -pen T^yjb D3nnn b« 26 1 }3iwv 
♦♦jno ^[rfa] naanoD pn nnn naiy 3ita 27 nanv 

:rna« • . • . o ib jiw tpw 133 maya ^3 28 

5HPD3 flbpD *T33* *D1 13p*T5P *D 15PB3 JWID 29 

:[ne>> bb33 1333 ib3e> bb3a 1333 h e* 30 
i3[3nD}n 31 : n33W wjo rbpn rosw ne>y3 1333 3°* 

mbia new nbpam W issno niw wins 
:U3Wi dot p3i ie*o wn in nosn 1 ;nnv nbp3 xi. 

: vnnoa [njn]3D din 3ynn b*o nwu din bbnn b*e 2 
b« n[3]« noyo 4 :rnu nuun e*oi rran rjiya Wm 3 
oby3i » wid ni^be *3 : dv nno3 obpn b*o bnnn 
by bsn kds by ue» 0*3*13 d*3-» 5 nbye [ffjKp 
nrr ibotfrn nto ^? Dn*lw % d^i 6 :*pJ* ioy ab 
■p ^n-^K nlpnn dim 7 :t t 3 up onaa? bq 
5Dpn one w a;prr!>s *3 8 iWi D^ipS 

mr 3-ai -inKTi naw pna 9 nsnn-^t nn* ipra 
:np^ «^ rvDini* ip»5 nsnn no5> *33 10 :DDipn i>« ••• 
: twon »b rpsn «b dmi iran ^ pin ^ dk 03 1 1 

1 Or tot. 
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tiki wn v* iimno Kin p n5i pi yn fey 12 
vmy*i when * *w*k ^ ion ^no 
:tt3-i vi>y worn mown wira kw 13 :runv nayo 
ken nosn 15 :Kin *d nenyi e>n nioi D^n mi 3ib 14 
nfop 16 «m *o erne* own Ken 15* :kw pxi 
pnv [jn]o 17 :ooy run dvidi mw dw6 [tp]wi 
nupnro nwno «^» 18 nyi> r6* iani [n^n ny] 
5>[3]k nnyi nra vikto ny3i 19 jw [3\]n* :[b*i] 
noi D[nn]K^ 3?yi pbn nw no t6 : [toio] 
: [iyi>] frp]*nn nro«fe3i [runjn ui ipiru [tblp ^2 20 

dkhd y[no]3 rro *a :n[i]fc6 mpi *i> [on ♦ • ,^]3 21 
.♦man mipn n»i pnv 5nj nra 22 [^iTwnJ 

idkti 5>k 24 : ^ nny noi ww *3 . . . . no«n i>K 23 

n jdh , 
nyni njn rwn di* ?d 25 • *by w *n 

njn ny 27 :vby n*nn chk nnnKi 310 rwn [dv] 
ehk ipnn dim ii. 28 w dik rpoi iwyn ram 
tbwi ^k mo *je£ 28 : dik ntsn mnroa ^ im]»wi 

«wi> p*k fa k5> 29 :b*k -o^ mnroa *3 naa 
twu p *|iy Kte 3ifas 29* :fan [*y*> un noi 
3kt[3] roa 3i> 0\]fa3 nrec rpys 30 • [nono] d**6d 
faiK3 wn 3fas ysn w no : [>|]ioi> rik 
:on[3i]t3 bJ> yn nwa\ to ysu fa ddwi jrva 
:nny mo* feiD3i ivai> 3ns farm 3iik 
ptoD 32 ntpp jn^ nnono3i p[-o] idiT y-6 3id 31 
jn ^3 jno ma 33 tsner on^ ^3 e^Ki ni>m n3i^ 
Hfe*i ysni> p3nn Ki> jkw oiny did nob 
3^on nab ynn 3itD dk i jt^^d V&w Tm xii. 
T3n Tnr int piw xi. 34^ : inaitsb mpn w 

1 Or Ttt». 
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Translation. 
vii. 29. (Fear) the Lord (with all thy soul) ; 
And sanctify his priests. 

30. With all thy might love him that made thee ; 
And forsake not his ministers. 

31. Honour Qod and the priests ; 

And give them their portion as thou wast com- 
manded; 

The meat of sacrifice, 

And the wave offering of my sanctification, 

32. And also to the poor man (stretch out the hand), 
That thy blessing may be perfected. 

33. Give a gift to every one living ; 

And also from the dead withhold not grace. 

34. Be not backward from them that weep ; 
And mourn with them that mourn l . 

35. Do not bear a grievance (lit. heart) from a friend ; 
For by him thou art loved, 

36. In all thy days remember the end, 
And thou shalt never do amiss. 

iii. 1. Contend not with a great man, 

Wherefore should his hand turn against thee. 
i\ Strive not with one who is stronger than thou, 
Wherefore shouldst thou fall into his hand ? 

2. Contend not with a man of wealth 2 , 
Lest he outweigh thy price. 

And thou perish. 

For many hath gold shaken, 

And wealth changeth the heart of princes. 

3. Contend not with a man of tongue, 
And heap not wood upon fire, 

4. Be (not) familiar with a rude man, 



5. Put not to shame a man that hath turned from sin 
Remember that we are all guilty. 

1 Cp. Romans xii 15 ; Derech BretM Zuta, V. 

* This is the Karl The Kethib reads 'a man without wealth.' 



Lest he despise princes. 
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6. Dishonour not an old man ; 

For we will be counted of the old. 

7. Do not rejoice over one that is dead : 
Remember that we shall all be gathered to our 

fathers. 

8. Neglect not the discourse of the wise, 
And converse of their proverbs ; 

8*. For of them thou shalt learn instruction, 
So as to stand before princes. 

9. Despise not to listen to the aged 

Of that which they have learned from their fathers : 
9*. For from them thou shalt take understanding, 
In time of need to return an answer. 

10. Do not enjoy the inheritance of a wicked man, 
Lest thou be burned by the flame of his fire. 

11. Move not before an insolent man, 

To cause him to wait in ambush for thee. 

12. Lend not to a man that is mightier than thyself; 
And if thou hast lent be as one that hath lost. 

13. Be not a surety for one that is more than thou art ; 
And if thou be surety be as one that must pay. 

14. Go not to law with the judge ; 

For according to his will shall he judge. 

15. Walk not with a violent man, 
Lest thou make thy evil heavy ; 

For he will go according to his own will, 
And through his folly thou wilt go astray. 

16. With a wrathful man harden not thy face, 
And do not ride with him on the way : 

i6\ For light is blood in his eyes ; 

And when there is none to help he will destroy 



17. Tell not thy secrets to a fool ; 

For he will not be able to conceal thy secret. 

1 8. Do no secret thing before a stranger ; 

For thou knowest not what his end will bring 



thee. 



forth. 
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19. Reveal not thine heart to every man ; 
And do not repulse the good from thee. 

1. Be not jealous against the wife of thy bosom, 
Lest she learn evil against thyself. 

2. Make not thy soul eager for a woman, 

To cause her to tread upon thy high places. 

3. Do not approach a strange woman, 
Lest haply thou fall into her snares. 

3*. Be not intimate with a harlot, 

Lest thou be caught by her cozenings. 

4. Be not lulled by singing women, 

Lest they burn thee with their mouths. 

5. Qaze not upon a maid, 

Lest haply thou be trapped in her penalties. 

6. Give not thy soul unto a harlot, 
Lest she take away thine inheritance. 

7. To deal foolishly after the sight of thine eyes, 
And to be distraught after her house. 

8. Turn away thine eye from a comely woman, 
And gaze not on beauty not belonging to thee ; 
For a woman's sake many have been corrupted ; 
And thus her lovers she burneth with fire. 

9. With her husband taste not meat ; 
And drink not strong drink with him ; 
Lest haply thy heart turn aside unto her, 
And with blood thou glide into the tomb. 

10. Forsake not an old friend ; 

For the new is not comparable to him: 
As new wine so is a new friend ; 
When it is old thou shalt drink it. 

1 1. Envy not a wicked man ; 

For thou knowest not what is his day. 
1 a. Do not (envy) at an ungodly man who is pros- 
perous: 

Remember till death he shall not go unpunished. 
13. Keep thee far from the man that hath power to kill, 
And thou shalt not fear the fear of death : 
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II 



And if thou come near commit no fault, 

Lest he take away thy life : 

Enow that thou goest about in the midst of snares, 



14. As well as thou canst answer thy Mend ; 
And take counsel with the wise. 

15. Let thy account be with men of understanding ; 
And all thy discourse among them. 

16. Let just men be the companions of thy board ; 
And let thy glorying be in the fear of the Lord. 

17. By men of artifice equity is withdrawn: 
And he that ruleth my people is wise. 

18. Give fearsome heed to a man full of tongue ; 
The speech of his mouth is hated. 

x. 1. A people's judge instructeth his people ; 

And the government of a man of understanding 
is well ordered. 

3. A debauched king will destroy the city ; 

And a city is established by the wisdom of its 
princes. 

2. As is the judge of a people so are its counsellors ; 
And as the head of the city so are his citizens. 

5. In the hand of the Lord is the authority of every 

man; 

And upon the face of the scribe shall he lay his 
honour. 

4. In the hand of the Lord is the authority of the 

world ; 

But man standeth over it but for a time. 

6. Requite not evil to thy friend for every wrong ; 
And go not in the way of pride. 

7. Pride is hateful before the Lord and before men ; 
And oppression is to both a trespass. 

8. Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation, 
Because of the violence of pride. 

9. Why is earth and ashes proud ? 

Which with its life thro weth off its body. 



And walkest upon a net. 
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10. A trace of disease that makes the physician 

laugh; 

He is & king to-day and to-morrow he shall be 
taken. 

11. For when a man is dead, 

He shall inherit worms and insects, lice, and creep- 
ing things. 

12. The beginning of pride is when a man is stubborn ; 
And removeth his heart from the Lord. 

13. For the hope of pride is sin ; 

And its source will give forth abomination. 
Therefore the Lord filled his heart with plague, 
And smote him to destruction. 

14. The Lord cast down the throne of the proud, 
And set the humble in their stead. 

15. The Lord plucked up the trace of nations, 
And destroyed their roots to the ground. 

17. He plucked them forth from the earth, 
And he abandoned them, 

And he caused their memorial to cease from the 
earth. 

18. Pride is not good for man, 

Nor wrathful anger for the offspring of woman. 

19. How can the seed of man be an honoured seed? 

A despised seed is he that transgresseth the com- 
mandment. 

20. In the midst of brethren their head is honoured ; 
But, more than him, he that feareth the Lord. 

22. A stranger and a foreigner, 
An alien and a poor man, 

Their glory is in the fear of the Lord. 

23. It is not right to despise the poor man that hath 

understanding ; 
It is not fitting to honour every one that is exalted. 

24. The ruler and the judge are honoured ; 

And more than both is he that is great and feareth 
the Lord. 
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25. A slave that hath understanding is exalted ; 
And a slave that is [wise] will not murmur. 

26. Be not overwise in doing thy pleasure ; 

And not glorify thyself in the time of thy need. 

27. Better is he that laboureth, and aboundeth in all 

things, 

Than he that glorifieth himself, with the (bread) of 
a gift. 

a8. My son, glorify thy soul in humility, 

And he will give thee thou dost perish. 

29. Who will justify him that condemneth his own 

soul, 

And who will glorify him that maketh light of his 
own soul ? 

30. There is a poor man honoured for his wisdom ; 
And there is he that is honoured for the sake of 

his riches. 

30*. He that is honoured in his wealth how can that be ? 
And he that is lightly esteemed in his own eyes 1 
how can that be? 

31. He that is honoured in his poverty, 

In his wealth he is honoured still more ; 
And he that is lightly esteemed in his wealth, 
In his poverty he is still more lightly esteemed, 
xi. 1. The wisdom of the lowly shall lift up his head, 
And make him to sit in the midst of princes. 

2. Commend not a man for his beauty ; 

And abhor not a man who is loathsome in appear- 
ance. 

3. As nought is the bee among such as fly ; 
But her fruit is the chief of sweetmeats. 

4. Mock not at the dress of the wretched, 

And do not despise them that curse the day ; 
4*. For wondrous are the deeds of the Lord ; 
And his work is hidden from man. 

1 Bead rather xm instead of vm, and translate 1 in his porerty.' 
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5. Many of the humble have sat on the throne of the 

world; 

On the heart they have placed a crown. 

6. Many exalted men have been very lightly esteemed, 
And have been humbled together ; 

And honoured men have been delivered into the 
hand of others. 

7. Before thou hast examined blame not: 
Examine first and afterwards refute. 

8. My son, answer not before thou hast heard ; 
And do not speak in the midst of conversation. 

9. Do not delay in a matter where there is no concern ; 
And where there are many violent stand not out 
My son why dost thou increase thy oppression? 
And he that hasteth to increase will not be held 

guiltless ; 

10. My son, if thou dost not run thou shalt not reach ; 
And if thou dost not seek thou shalt not find. 

11. There is one that toileth, and laboureth, and run- 



And to that extent he delayeth. 

12. There is one that is poor and needy ; 
He seeketh for kindness of every one, 
And is more and more weak ; 

But the eye of the Lord looketh upon him for good ; 
And maketh him rise from the vile dust. 

13. He raised him by the head and exalted him ; 
And caused many to marvel at him. 

14. Good things and evil, life and death, 
Poverty and riches, are of the Lord. 

15. Wisdom and skill, and understanding of things, 

are from the Lord ; 
Sin and upright ways are from the Lord. 

16. Folly and darkness are created for the wicked, 
And from the evil evil is with them. 

17. The gift of the righteous is for ever, 

And his good pleasure shall prosper for everlasting. 
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18. There is that waxeth rich by his afflicting himself, 
And (there is) that endangereth his reward. 

19. What time he saith I have found rest, 
And now I will eat in peace ; 

He knoweth not what will be his lot ; 

And he will leave his goods to others and die. 

20. My son, be steadfast in thy covenant, and meditate 

therein, 
And grow old in thy work. 

21. My son, rest in the Lord, and hope in his light : 
For it is an easy 1 matter in the eyes of the Lord, 
To make the poor man suddenly rich. 

22. The blessing of God is the lot of the righteous ; 
And in the time of his hope thou shalt flourish. 

23. Say not .... that I have done my pleasure 
And what will he leave me now ? 

24. Say not sufficient there is unto me. 

25. The happiness of the day causeth forgetfulness of 



And the evil of the day causeth forgetfulness of 
good; 

And the end of man shall be upon him. 

27. An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delight ; 
And the last end of a man will tell of him. 

27*. Before thou searchest a man do not accuse ; 
The than the wealth of man. 

28. Hold no man happy before his death, 

For a man shall be unrecognizable in his latter end. 

29. Not every man is to be brought into the house, 
And how many are a broker's wounds. 

29*. As a cage full of birds, 

So are their houses full of (deceit). 

30. As a bird caught in a cage, 

So is the heart of a proud man. 
As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear. 



evil; 



1 Beading Vp», instead of ns\ 
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How many are the iniquities of the robber ; 

As a dog is he among those that eat in the house. 

He stealeth all 

The robber cometh and maketh strife in all their 
goods ; 

The tale bearer lieth in wait as a bear for the 

house of the wicked ; 
And as a spy he seeth its nakedness. 

31. The quarrelsome turneth good into evil, 

And he maketh a conspiracy among thy lovely 
things. 

32. From a spark of fire cometh much coal ; 
And a worthless man lieth in wait for blood. 

33. Be afraid of an evil man, 
For he produceth evil things ; 

Why shouldst they bear a blemish for ever ? 
Do not cleave to a wicked man, 
Lest he pervert thy way and turn thee from thy 
covenants. 

xii. i. If thou do good, know to whom thou doest it ; 
And there shall be hope to thy good deed ; 
xi. 34 b . Beware of a meddlesome neighbour . . . 
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KARAITICA 1 . 



The idea of unity has always pervaded Jewish life 
socially as well as religiously. Hence our horror of 
sectarianism and heterodoxy. Of all the Jewish heresies 
— and numerically they have been but few — none has 
had so long a history as that of the Karaites. For more 
than a thousand years the Karaites have by the Rabbanitee 
been regarded as pariahs, their race as impure, their 
literature as feeble and worthless. In every Jewish centre 
they have been in a minority, and, except in some Crimean 
towns, in a really pitiable minority. In Jerusalem, where 
they have existed since the foundation of their sect, tra- 
dition has it that they have never been able to muster 
a "Minyan" of ten. In Cairo they number a thousand 
or so, but even there the lowest of the Levantine Jews 
treat as synonymous the terms Karaite and "Afamzer." 
In Constantinople proper they are not, but in some of 
the villages in the immediate neighbourhood, which may 
be reckoned as forming part of Greater Constantinople, 
notably at Perim Pasha on the Golden Horn, Karaite com- 
munities are to be found in close touch with their more 
prosperous brethren in Russia. The Karaite capital is at 
Simferopol in the Crimea, and Kertch, Feodosia, Sebastopol, 
Eupatoria, and even fashionable Yalta are all hotbeds of 
Karaism. Sukum Kate, where Karaite books were beauti- 
fully printed in the first half of the century, was destroyed 
by the British Fleet during the Crimean War, and has 
never been rebuilt. Odessa, Constantinople, and Cairo 

1 This Article appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 190a 
0 % 
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owe their Karaite synagogues to the fact that they lie on 
the great high road of commerce, and that the Karaites, 
like all traders, are good sailors 1 . 

And they have keen commercial instincts. But the best 
stroke of business they did was when they persuaded a too 
paternal Russian government that they were Bible Jews, 
the real Jews of History and aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Black Sea coast, and that Talmud Jews were interlopers 
compounded of all the vices. Abraham Firkovitch was a 
prime mover in the argument, and supplied much of the 
evidence, not scrupling to forge a few dates when con- 
venient. But he was a remarkable character, and his 
biography would need a Carlyle to do him justice. Hebrew 
literature owes him a debt in that he was the first of the 
systematic plunderers of the Genizoth of the Orient. His 
treasures have enriched the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg, whose Karaite collection is consequently the largest in 
the world. The other great libraries have suffered from 
Rabbanite prejudices, for directly or indirectly they have 
been supplied by Talmud Jews who had neither knowledge 
nor interest for Karaite research. Leyden alone has to 
thank a non-Jew, Trigland, for having devoted himself 
to Karaitica, made a Karaite collection, and induced a 
Karaite to write for the famous Dutch University a Karaite 
Bibliography. 

Of late, however, there has been a distinct revival of 
interest in the Karaites among Orientalists. Saadia's 
Millennium and the exploitation of the Cairo Genizah 
have reminded us how large a part the Karaites occupied 
in Jewish thought, and convinced us that foemen worthy 
of the steel of a Saadia and a Maimonides should not 
be despised. And now that greater tolerance is at last 
being shown by the Russian government towards Talmud 
Jews, they too can afford to pardon the bitter vengeance 
taken upon them by their secular enemies. The following 

1 An interesting list of the ten chief Karaite communities of Europe is 
given in the nam rmo vide infra, sub voce Printed Books, M. 
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collection of Karaite MSS. and books were acquired 
by the writer during his travels in the East. They 
are principally derived from two sources, from the 
Karaite Chacham Shabtai, at Cairo in 1895, and from 
the widow of the Chacham Isaac b. Moses Krimi at Perim 
Pasha in 1896. As Bible Jews, the Karaites have always 
prominently concerned themselves with the text of the 
Bible and the Massora, and, accordingly, a large propor- 
tion of their books deal with the Bible. 



SOL (a) T? "UDD. The replies of the Karaite Chachamim to 

the questions asked of them by the Christian Jacob Trigland, of 
Leyden, as to Earaism and its schism with Rabbanism. Written at 
Erasnoe Ostrovo, by Mordecai b. Nissan, in 1739. 

(b) D^p^V mx 'D. Statement of the controversy between the 
Earaites and the Rabbanites, followed by a list of Karaite writings. 
Written by Simfea Isaac b. Moses of Lutzk, in 1756. 

(c) n&nvn ?M "Wp. Abbreviation of the HDW nttfo in Elijah 
Baschitzi's VT^K miN, by Joseph b. Mordecai of Trok. 

(d) nwn yan *b 'D. Introduction to that work by Caleb 
Afendopulo. 



202. "irttDfl 'D. Hebrew Commentary on the Pentateuch by 
Aaron b. Joseph KBTOT. Scribe, Michael b. Solomon Japhet in 1744. 
4to. Raahi character, pp. 202. Cp. B. M. Or. 1097 and Leyden 
Warner 2. 

208. TOIpD. Commentary on Genesis and Exodus by a Karaite, 
perhaps Samuel K&nn al-Maghribi. Cp. B. M. Or. 2405, 2406. Each 
" parsha " or weekly section is preceded by an introduction 1 (TOIpD), 
a Psalm, and some Biblical verses relating thereto, and followed by 
an invocation in favour of Moses and the Prophets. The commentary 
and the introductions are in Arabic in Hebrew characters. Title page 
and the first pages of the preface are wanting. On page 2 occurs the 

following:— '-n 'no p iwon Jwdp nrc nam bmvn no bnp 

1 Cp. Pinsker, Lxk, Kad., p. 63. 



Manuscripts. 



Bibliography. 



Bible Commentaries, <Scc. 
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^ob* jm^n bvnon '-n 'no p wo. And on p. 3 : hnopd ?w 
p« fKpna rata <\m TRnw&N dkdk^ Dt6a *^to 4» rro 

10K. i&nte, Ely ah Levi b. Joseph. 8vo. Square character. 

204. ftolpD. The like for D'B&PD to ViprQ. Exodus xxi to end 
of Leviticus. At the head of two sections occurs a dedication to 
Isaac Firuz TWO pTXV "«run W bv. 

206. Ditto for W to notin. Genesis xlvii. 28— Exodus xxviL 19. 

206. Ditto for r6«H. Genesis xxxii. 4-xxxvi. 43. 

207. Ditto for D'BfiPD to flDWI. Exodus xxi-xxvii. 19. Defective 
at beginning. Scribe, Elijah Levi b. Joseph. 

208. Ditto for p5>3 . Numbers xxiL 2-xxv. 9. 

209. Ditto for DfWfi to WD. Numbers xxv. 9 to xxxvL 13 (end). 

210. &CM WTp. Psalms and Biblical verses constituting the 
sacrament for the Sabbath of the section 

21L The like for the section niDt?. 
212. The like for the section fttt. 
218. The like for DWp. 

214. Joshua. Hebrew-Arabic translation and commentary of 
Japhet b. Ali, called Abou Ali the Bozrian. 4to. Rabbinic hand, the 
last five pages supplied in a modern cursive hand. 

215. II Samuel. Commentary by the same (?) beginning at chap. xiii. 

216. D^nr6tt m&>. Psalms. Commentary by the same in five 
volumes : (a) i-xli ; (b) xlii-lxxii, defective ; (c) lxxiii-lxxxix ; 
(d) xc-cvi; (e) cvii-cl. The first volume was written in 1776, the 
others in 1567. Owner, Abraham Levi. Cp. B. M. Or. 252a Edited 
by Barges. 

217. Fragment of a Karaite Commentary on Psalms. 

218. The like, by a different commentator. 

210. Proverbs 9 . Commentary, by Japhet b. Ali, in two volumes, 
the first page of vol. 1 and the last two of vol. 2 supplied by a modern 
hand. Cp. B. M. Or. 2402, 2506, 2507. Three chapters have been 
edited by Fischer at Cracow, 1898. 

220. Fragment of a Turkish-Hebrew Commentary on the first six 
chapters of Proverbs. Cursive Tartar script. 

22L Job. Commentary by the same in two volumes. Written in 
1608. Cp. B. M. Or. 2509-2512. 

222. Lamentations. Commentary by the same (?), written by 
Joseph b. Aaron TD^&n, Shebat, 1667. N.B. B. M. Or. 2515, 2516 are 
by Salmon b. Jeruham. 

228. Canticles. Commentary, by Abou Ali Alhassan b. Ali Habasri, 

1 Cp. Pinsker, Lik. KcuL, p. iao. 

* Vide Btvue des Audea Juives, XXXVIII, 157. 
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the father of Japhet b. Ali 1 . N.B. B. M. Or. 2513 is by Japhet b. Ali 
himself, and was edited by Barges. 
See also 244, Canticles, Daniel, Ezra. 

224 (457)- Canticles. Fragment of Commentary, probably by Caleb 
Afendopulo. 

224 A (5 16). Genesis xlvii-Exodus viii. Hebrew-Arabic Commentary 
by Moses ben Levi 3K¥p HalevL Date, Shebat, 1597. 

Litwrgiea* 

225. The Karaite Ritual. The first fifteen pages contain " Dinim " 
as to prayer in Arabic. Then comes the prayer for Saturday night, 
then the morning prayer (n*VW), then that for noon (D^VTV), and 
next the 3^po for the other week-day evenings. 8vo. Scribe, Jacob 
Itnn. Date, 1727. Cp. B. M. Or. 2531. 

226. nnw rb&\. The morning prayer: contains HPEtt W, 
mn, wn w ny ma rmro, ownn, yw, ruro nwtp ncno. 

227. r6fin. Daily prayer. Cp. B. M. Or. 2530. 

228. Sabbath morning prayers. Begins as follows : — 5>K QgQ 

DtcK Syam^K b)x *ibtt rum w npa nbon awn \t6t* nraa nb)v 

•TIKJ^K s by "^T\ . On the first page occurs the name of 133 *b *|DV 
y") D"p JPT *b Dim 'T» 'OH. Defective at the end. 

229. Prayers for the Sabbath after the ninth Ab. At the end is 
a prayer for Salmon b. Jeruham *, the contemporary of Saadia. 

280. Evening prayers for Mourners. Begins :— flDK p*T W2 

nfovbx nvbx a*mn *im nwai pro. 

281. Morning prayers, Hallel, prayers for the New Moon. The 
rubrics are in Arabic. Scribe, Jacob Hazan*. Date, 1773. 

232. TrP r6on. Prayers for the individual, not in Synagogue. 
At the end a dedication to the writer's brother, Abraham b. David. 
Date, 1670. 

288. Fragment of morning service for the Day of Atonement. 

284. Fragment of the Karaite ritual, containing WD 5>m, and some 
Selichot. Cp. B.M.Or. 1427. 

286. Prayers for the "Rejoicing of the Law" (n"e>). Written by 
and dedicated to the " dear child " Nissim b. Joshua Levi Hazan b. 
Solomon Levi. Date. 1826. 

286. mvi nnwb ?JH. The biblical verses to be recited between 
the two benedictions by the "{WW who finishes the Law. Date, 
1819. 

1 Vide in nyrt tttm sub voce van p -can. 

1 Vide ante aax. • Cp. 993 ante. 
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287. Prayers for the "Rejoicing of the Law." Written and dedicated 
to the " dear child," David Joseph Elisha. Date, 1826. 

238. Prayers and Psalms to be recited on the Sabbath morning 
before Passover. Scribe, Solomon Zalr b. Jadiah Zalr, the physician. 
Date, 1728. 

280. pin IW ntan. Prayers for the Saturday before the ninth 
Ab. Owner Joseph Levi b. Nahum Levi. (Cp. 522.) 

240. Fragments of Liturgy. 

241. Sabbath morning Prayers. Owner, Obadiah b. Joshua. 

242. (a) PW IW 'D. Commentary on the prayer for Kippur 
nnan *nt& 'n, divided into thirty-two chapters. Written by Simha b. 
Moses of Lutzk 1 in 1783. Author's autograph. 

(b) %Wvb n^DH. Commentary on the prayer of Moses in Wtft 
NOT! By the same. Written in 1753. 



248. (1) D*n Y9 'D. A philosophic work in 114 chapters, com- 
posed in 1346 by Aaron b. Elijah Istanbauri, and edited by Stein- 
6chneider and Delitzsch. Leipzig, 184 1. Cp. B. M. Or. 1099, 1306. 
Scribe, Moses b. Abraham b. Moses of Fars (Khiva). Date, 1445. 

(2) A poem, by Solomon ibn Qabirol, iTMnn iTW bxb VHP. 

(3) Ditto, by Samuel, " Kfl iTW bv6 W. 

(4) Selichot DWnni, by Aaron b. Elijah Istanbauri. 

(5) p wo'ib 

(6) Selicha, by Solomon ibn Gabirol, mw DVK DP 'n. 

(7) Piyutim, by Eliezer ben (sic) Ealir. 

(8) Poems, by ^tMK. 

(9) Commentary on Canticles, Daniel and Ezra. 

(10) rmbn pine of Hai Gaon. 

244 (356). Fragment of a philosophic and theological work of the 
same title, by Aaron p^nttn, with a commentary thereto entitled 
njnn by Samuel Ealii 

246. Murshid TBnofo, the Book of Precepts (nWttDH 'D) of Samuel 
Malis b. Moses al Maghribi, the physician (cp. 203 ante). The work 
is divided into twelve sections, viz. : — 

1. raff *D rbxpcbx Sabbath. 

2. rrv bx fbxpobx New Moon. 

3. ni>nD bx "»D f&KPDfo Circumcision. 

4. '"in mw frp3 Ten Commandments. 



Philosophy. 



1 Vide ante sab aoi. 
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5. DnjntD^N <B rbxpobn Festivals. 

6. fya ytD nijn dx&h pa njn ^bn ptnvhm DKanKta fo rfroi *b. 

Of the relations between man and man. 

7. rfatfD^N <D Dietary laws. 

8. niNBDi>N *B Of the unclean. 

9. mny^N *B Marriage laws. 

10. W ttpnfo JTDi *B The Statutes, &c. 

11. mm p rtovbtt poi ori* kb*b. 

Of men's duties to the Priests. 

12. rwwta *B Laws of inheritance. 

This book was translated into Hebrew by Solomon b. Joseph Kanzi 
(vide Pinsker, Lik., note H). At the end of the MS. is a poem with an 
acrostic on the author's name. Date, 1435. Cp. B. M. Or. 2405, 2406, 
which was written in 1520, and B. M. Or. 63, which contains only the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth Makalat 

246. nwon 'D py p 'D. The Book of Precepts of Aaron b. Elijah 
the Nicomedian, divided into HID^n, which are subdivided into 
chapters. 2 vols., 4to. Scribe, Aaron b. Moses. Date, 10 Nissan, 1556. 
Cp. B. M. Or. 22069, written 1580, and Leyden W. 21, written in 
1396. 

246 A. The same work. 1 vol., folio (bought in Milan). The first 
two pages supplied in a modern Italian hand. 

247. niNOn 'D. The Book of Precepts of Japhet ha-Rophe* b. 
David ha-Roph<§ b. Saguir (fourteenth century). The seventh and 
eighth Makalat, wants the last two chapters. This work was divided into 
ten Makalat, each of which is subdivided into chapters (bvB). The 
entire work is not extant, though fragments are to be met with in 
a few libraries (vide Pinsker, 188). 

248. (a) 'n m&n^D. Salmon b. Jeruham's polemic diatribe 
against Saadia Gaon, his contemporary. At the beginning occurs 
the following ascription: ni3Wn DflW p f\tJ?D Xtirb nfiDH fit 
)b TTOH VPO/H nnyD^. The work is written in verse, and divided 
into eighteen chapters, of which only twelve appear to be known to 
bibliographers (vide Pinsker, 15). This MS. contains the whole 
eighteen, and would therefore seem unique. Scribe, Elijah b. Baruch 
Jerushalmi. 

(b) rbyo nroin. Polemic against the Rabbanites, by Saul b. 
Mazliah ha Cohen. Has been printed (vide Pinsker, 25-43). 

240. (a) D'ippn 'D. The six Articles of Faith or Dogmas of Israel 
Hadayan (Magrabi b. Samuel), in Arabic. Cp. Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, 213, &c, and cp. J. Q. R, X, 588 (B 9). 
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(b) HOW TVobn, in ten chapters, by the same (written at Kahira 
in 1306). Cp. Leyden W. 52*. Owner, Joshua Levi Mazliah. 

260. Fragments of a Cabbalistic book, written in Arabic and 
Hebrew characters. 

26L 1DDDTI ftDan^ NttD. A treatise on Arithmetic, in two parts, 
written by a Karaite. Owner, Isaac b. Mordecai Triskan. 

Bound up with this MS. is a printed Calendar for thirty-four 
yean. DW printed at Kale* in 1796 (vide post, Printed 

Books, P). 

262. mam *oan ^p. 

268. Benjamin Jerushalmi's Miscellany. 

(i) Different opinions of astronomers as to the number of spheres of 
the moon and their orbits. Quotes David Ganz b. Solomon's 1DTU 'D 
DW; R. Meir b. Isaac Aldabi ha RofiS's matt ^3B> 'D; Raphael 
ha Levi's DW ftUian 'D, and Mordecai Bomtiano. 

(ii) pp D^y " The Microcosm," an abbreviation of the 
work of this name by Menahem Azaria of Fano. 

(iii) TXOinb *p*D. A defence of the Kabbala, by Joseph del Medigo, 
against Elijah del Medigo. 

(iv) A criticism, by Benjamin Jerushalmi, of Sabbatai Scheftel's 
Cabbalistic work £0 yfitf. 

(v) *|DV Extracts from Luria's Cabbalistic books. 

(vi) rblpn motf. Extract from Joseph del Medigo's roan TtbsO. 

(vii) rrwn bv Vamn 'd. 

(viii) minu 'D. 

(ix) Controversy between Benjamin Jerushalmi and Isaac b. Solomon 
the " ffigh Priest'" (^nan pan), the Karaite author of ruafo UK 'D 
as to &nnn CTlp. Scribe, Benjamin Jerushalmi. 

264. nrovi* Admonition in rhymed prose (Hebrew-Arabic) after 
the style of Bahya's *3"Q. Each paragraph begins DCJ K*. 
Defective at the beginning. 8vo. Paper. Rabbinic hand. 

266 (453). (a) mn ana pCDfi by Caleb Afendopalo, in four parts, 
with chapters on Dinim, and instructions as to reading the Law and 
the Haftaroth throughout the year, the Mihhagim as to n"D nKOTI, 
the manner of writing a Sefer Torah, the closed and open sections 
(ntOTDDI mrnnfi), the functions of a HHiO or scribe, the form of the 
poetical stanzas of the Pentateuch, and the text of the niaia. 

(b) The fragment of another Caleb's work on the same subjects, 
and occasionally quoting the last described MS. 
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Poetry and BeUes-Lettres. 

256. (a) niTnn 'D. Aphorisms by Caleb Afendopulo b. Elijah b. 
Judah |prn. This work is divided into twelve sections and treats of 
various scientific and literary matters. The MS. begins in the middle 
of the twelfth section with questions and answers on scientific 
matters. Then follows a short treatise on the names of the Messiah 
and then one on Hebrew Prosody, at the end is written : Wtn JK331 

.... niTnn -idd DniD^ai an>vn <bvi wyn tow pomb. 

(b) l^DH p 'D. A Divan by the same, also divided into twelve 
sections. At the beginning of the third poem of the ninth section : 

ngp 'a Y'ro n"s to Mvbn Y'ann w\ mo ibwbo vman nn 
nana n» km rxvrb rw jpob n"y omo Van y"3 *mn 

p"»l"6. The tenth section contains Piyutim, some of which are 
printed in the Machzor Romania. Each section is headed in red 
ink. This MS. was sold in 1600. It is apparently unique. The only 
works by Afendopulo in the British Museum are his D"nn T"H mjK 
Index to the D*n py , Or. 1306 ; and his mn 2TO on the Ritual. 
Or. 2537. Vide ante 255. 

257. DVB y\0 'D. Commentary on Aaron b. Joseph's Piyutim for 
each weekly section of the Pentateuch, by Berakhab. Joseph ha Cohen. 
Date, 1651. Pp. 326. Unique. 

[258. PHSnn W pjy 'D. Moses b. Ezra's Tarshish, 1200 poems 
rhyming by synonyms, divided into ten chapters, with an Arabic 
commentary after each verse by Abraham Eliezer Hadayan ibn 
Chalfan, and with occasional marginal notes by Samuel b. Abraham 
(possibly a Karaite). Scribe, Samuel Hacohen b. R. Judah b. R. Eliezer 
caUed Ibn Alchazin pfcbfo p*0 JHWH. Date, 9th Ab, 1501. Owner, 
Obadiah b. Joshua, the Karaite. On the first page occurs the following 
note, which is of historical interest, as to the Egyptian Karaites in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century : '1D^ nintO HfeHnM KD frifTI 

f|W * n 'ip ftp p rnn on* np*re 'ypta mancta bitbtt 
rrvTb ddoti w itk enn *d i«Dn niSin *W>« 'y p*o 'y mnn yi 
. • • • n"y tKomta atoa nsofo p mono t&£«5> (1) 
noion Ditok -U3i onm kdv» tko mw "vp^n oba Kpono^ea 
. . . . i>w *niiD jroni> mta nmo riiri 'on tttewa p (t) D^n 
«I«tod nwa • • . . i>KM *uy . . . . J> rao troarvi m apjr 'n 
ny»oi may nmo n . . . . npi>yn in e»« »np tra pnpfoa 
n«*o atrota *nn miro 'an taos p« on rbvi p po^oo 
• • • • ipoa rue nnn. 
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269. WW. (a) Two Arabic poems in praise of God. (b) Decalogue, 
with an Arabic paraphrase in rhymed prose. 

[260. run HVp. The story of Hannah, the mother of the Maccabees, 
in Arabic. 

[261. "tnDK HYp. The story of Queen Esther, in Arabic. 
[262. *|DP HVp. The story of Joseph, in Arabic. Scribe, Moses b. 
Samuel, the Karaite. Date, 1820. 

263. Poetical Miscellany in Hebrew Arabic in different hands, 
consisting of — 

(a) nt?D HVp. The Ascension of Moses. Copy made in 1853 by 
Joseph Halevi b. Abraham Matzliah b. Isaac b. Abraham b. Jacob 
b. Saadia b. Abraham. 

(b) nan nvp. 

(c) An Arabic ttl'fi for Pentecost. 

(d) noaoa HVp. A Midrashic poem. 

(e) fHPD . . • b^D-h* ^D^H HVp. The story of Moses. 

264. Fragment of an Arabic medical work. 

Astrorumdcal, <&c. 1 

265. Dinyn ht. "The world's Image." A treatise on cosmogony, 
translated into Tartar (Turkish) in Hebrew characters, from the 
Hebrew translation of Matthias Delacrut (sixteenth century) of the 
French original ; vide Hist. Lit. de la France, XIII, 301 sqq. At the 
end is a Hebrew poem with an acrostic on the name of the Karaite 

Abraham, the Turkish translator. Purchased at Odessa. 

266. (a) niTKH 'D r\*\H\b 'D. Commentary on the Karaite 
Calendar given by Bashitzi in his Sepher Adereth, by Joseph Tishbi b. 
Judah, the Karaite. Date, 1580. 

(5) D*D£)n 'D. Treatise on the Karaite Calendar with tables and 
diagrams by Emanuel b. Jacob, called Magister Beaufil. At the 
end a note by the scribe (?) Moses b. Ely ah Hallel. Date, 1609. 

(c) Criticism on these works by Isaac b. Solomon b. Zadik, called 
ymtbtt (the lame) of Spain * 

267. mnanap&flD. Z)mtmaBton''DandBene<HctionB. Incomplete. 

268. Fragment of a Turkish MS. in Hebrew Tartar script. 

269. prop TW 'D. Author's autograph. In thirty-two chapters. 
Written at Lutzk on Shebat 23, 1738, and re-written in 1753. Author, 
Simha Isaac b. Moses, of Lutzk, the Karaite, b. Simha b. Joseph 
b. Jeshua the Martyr (OTTpn) b. Simha b. Jeshua b. Samuel the Elder 

*jwn nnix?D dypd j^djt- 

1 See also 951 and 952. 1 Tide Steinschneider, UeberatU., § 339. 
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270. tWtb n^fift 'D. Author's autograph by the same. Vide 
Steinachneider, 7192. Date, Nissan, 1743. 

271. fnnH *ynb par. Fragment of a Marriage Register of Karaites 
in and near Odessa, 1 860-1 88a 

272. iwK i>ru. Index to the work HBOn b'Om of Jehuda 
Hedessi (vide post, sub voce Printed Books, F) by Caleb Afendopulo. 
Written in the village KWp near Constantinople, on the 4th Adar, 
1497. 4*». 

Oenizah Specimens. 

Of far greater importance for Karaite history and 
literature than most MSS. are the fragments from the 
famous Genizah at Cairo, for they date back a thousand 
years and more. A corpus of at least the earliest of these 
is essential for the future historian. The following speci- 
mens, brought back by the writer from Egypt in January, 
1896, may suffice to show what can be expected. The first 
is a form of Divorce dated in 1030. It is quite different 
from the Rabbanite tu, is pare Hebrew, not Aramaic, and, 
though elegant in diction, is not the less forcible. 

A KARAITE DIVORCE OF 1030. 

mpn •on 1 ? 

rvbtb wta p -ybb aiw nwo -ibd n? 

ran nOTpo >r\m (sic) rwra m 
mw van pi p ova «a [ J 
thm rupo ^5>d [ ] enro pi p 
bob ihotw nyacn rw niao 
dkddd nanon onro p«a dw 

mtro ntron mim (sic) cnhe -nan 
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TrnpMJ twhh t»[cm1 

ion ^ pote «in ninwD n^y ^ p*o ni> 

*ttfT1 W tb M fe6 



nenw nny dtpd vivx r\*m 

[Translation.] 

THIS IS THE EGYPTIAN BILL OF DIVORCE 

FOR THE KARAITES. 

This is the Bill of Divorce which N M. the son of N. M. has written 

for N.M. the daughter of N.M. who was my |^° thed | heretofore. 

On the .... day of the week which is the .... day of the month 
.... of the year 1347, according to the computation of the Greeks 
in the land of Egypt in the city of Fostat, which is situate on the 
River Pishon. 

Came JV". M. before the Elders and said unto them, being of sound 
mind and none compelling him, " I make known unto you that I 
have divorced N.M. the daughter of N.M. who was hitherto my 
(betrothed) A . T , _ (abandoned her) r , 
Iwife }' And now 1 ^ {sent her away } from m * hoo8e 
and caused her to go forth from my premises. And I give unto her 
this her book — her bill of divorce. And I have no longer over 
her dominion nor power for she is not my wife and I am not her 
husband and behold I say before you : Thou N M. daughter of N. M. 

thy name and thy designation, thou that wast before my j ^j^ 0 ^* 6 ^ j 

now art thou divorced by me and sent away from me, and removed 
from my control 1 and from my premises." 

Another is an ancient List of Books — fragment of a book- 
seller's catalogue, perhaps as early in date. It is described 
and deciphered by Professor Bacher in the last volume of 
the Revue des Etudes Juives 2 . The single page comprises 

1 Lit. hand, cp. manua «= potesttu. 
* XXXIX, p. 199, and XL, p. 58. 
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the names of no less than fifty-six works, more than 
a third of which are by Saadia Gaon. But at least two 
are Karaite. No. 19 mentions a book by Anan, the founder 
of Karaism, and No. 45 is a responsum by Daniel al-Kumisi, 
a Karaite worthy of the tenth century. The Catalogue 
might have been issued by Quaritch. It distinguishes 
books as " unbound/' " bound in leather/' and " bound in 
fine vellum/' and the whole lot are described as not for sale 
but to be placed on one side! Another such list, with 
over a hundred titles, will shortly appear in the Jewish 

QUABTEBLY REVIEW. 



Most of the following are unknown to Bibliographers : — 

A. The Bible in Tartar in Hebrew characters. 4to, in 4 vols. Printed 
in GobIov by Mordecai Trishkin, 1841. L mm Win "TO, pp. 96 + 
80+140+46. Leviticus and Numbers are numbered together. This 
volume is defective. It wants the first seven pages, and ends in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Deuteronomy. II. DUin pp. 322. 
III. DUin 'D, pp. 358. The first page missing. IV. Dinn 1DD 
O'SITD , pp. 216 + 52, with the five scrolls. At the end of Nehemiah is 
a colophon, showing that the book was finished by Jacob b. Mordecai 
3ft, on Wednesday the 23rd Adar II, 1842, showing that Mordecai 
Trishkin had died in the interval. ^TOD • • . • "Wan TO3^ (1) VTOrai 
• • DrDD p. Unknown to Steinschneider. 

B. mWaa onnn mnpn rntap anao to rwn bob ntann nino 
wrsb anp • . . wAp . . . . mb\ phw rmamupi on*p. The prayers 

of the Karaites of the Crimea, Constantinople, Poland, and Lithuania. 
In three volumes : (1) Week-day, New Moon, Sabbath, Haftaroth, &c. 
Also fPflrP nrUD 'D, poems on the weekly sections of the Pentateuch, 
by Judah Gibbor the Karaite. (2) Festivals. (3) Kippur and Selichoth. 
4to, Kale, 1805. Not in Steinschneider. 

C. The first volume of the same edition. 

D. otnpn iron nfann ttd. 4to, Goslov (Eupatoria), 1836. Vide 

Steinschneider, 400, who gives the title fltaflfl HD. A defective copy 
in three volumes: (a) Daily Prayers; (b) New Year and Selichot; 
(c) Judah Gibbons TO nrUD 'D. 

E. Another volume of the same edition containing the same as (b), 
and also the prayers for the festival of Tabernacles. Bound up there- 
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with are : (i) Ten MS. poems for the Rejoicing of the Law, beginning 
jnntf fTW* ; (2) rmn *rQff. Prayer for the Czar, in Hebrew and 
Tartar. Another for tOSTI *3 HEHD. Another for Duke Knaz Kotzebue. 
Another for Count Woronzow. Another for Count Pahlen. Another 
for the Imperial Family, when they visited the Synagogue in Sivan, 
1833. 

P. iwn bzm 'D, by Jehuda Hedessi. Fol., Eupatoria, 1836. The 
Karaite corpus theologiae. Vide Steinschneider, 1327 (pages 41, 97, 
and 98 torn out by the Russian censor). 

G. "DID nsnn njCVOn. Fragment, Constantinople, 1801. 

rcai nan ibm atoy ppiron. 

H. W ^3 'D, by R. Aaron, the first incomplete. Eupatoria, 1847. 

I. nOWTO mW pi 5>y "Hp pB^a pinpnn ^3 . Grammar (acrostic, 
DmSN), sixty-four pages, Constantinople. 

k. enpn -ibm twtMno onoa jwhb onnpn mi*. Dictionary 

incomplete. 

L. mm nW 'D. HebrOische Grammatik mit 4 Sprachen. Latin, 
Italian, French, and German (with Russian added in MS.). All five 
languages are in Hebrew characters. Amsterdam, 1786. 

M. fc "pn fc o fwhb -np pe6o dto pn mom pnyon *"y mnn nno 
pw Vim© o^ya tow ontcn n"n pato m&6 p"nto3 by aaon 
DnoD mt?y 'ni> ronn onn i"-o d"ji jpm w pan 5>toop naa 
toapflb y\w -p Totoin tooDt? '-o D^m tto -Dii> 
P"p5> 'to t<ybp p"pi> 'to twtou p"pb 'to wwowp p"pi> nntcn i>"i 
p^yn p"pi> 'to ttpvb p"pi> 'to to p"p^ 'to tconw p"pfc 'to km 

prb by\\>T\ W tOpD ^ WAD p"p!> 'tO pnB p"p!> 'tO. Only ten 
copies printed, one for each of the Karaite communities at Constanti- 
nople, Eupatoria, Kale\ Kaffa, Odessa, Or, Lutzk, Hielitz, Trok (in 
Lithuania), and Poniewesh (in Poland). 8vo. 56 pp. 

N. nayn p«6 nsnP PITIDD W BHff 'D. A Hebrew-Tartar Bible 
Concordance and Dictionary. The Tartar in Hebrew characters. 4to, 
342 pages. Printed at Eupatoria about 1836 (not in Steinschneider). 

Another copy (incomplete). 

0. T"nn T\W ny TDpnn JUPD Wltoo. Calendar and astronomical 
tables for thirty-four years. 4to, Kal6, 1796. 1p3*fl fW, unknown to 
Steinschneider. 

P. Another copy of the same, bound up with MS. No. 251. 
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In a list of Karaite MSS. and printed books in my possession recently 
published \ descriptions are given of certain elementary grammatical 
textbooks printed at Constantinople. I have recently acquired a 
volume in which three of these (N, G, and M) are bound up, together 
with two other works of a similar character, and which supplements 
our information about the Karaites and their Press at Constantinople. 
All five books, though separately paginated, are similar in size and 
type, and, as appears in a " HDlpn M (!), which concludes the series 
with a list of subscribers, of great value for the history of that 
interesting sect, were printed together in 1826 at Ortakeui, on the 
Golden Horn, by DUU \bm 3fcOy and Sons, The following are 
the different components of the series : — 

(1) Benjamin Musafia's 31 "OT, as printed at Amsterdam by Manasse 
ben Israel in 1635, but with Tartar translation of the Bible texts.— A 
sort of concordance for hapax legomena. 8vo. 96 pages. 

(2) *T3pn pc6 *BH5? nnDD. This is the Dictionary described in the 
list sub voce " N " 9 . 8vo. 342 pages. 

(3) rnpjl nns& "|tinn ^BD. This consists of a title-page and four 
pages of preface, by Joseph Solomon ben Moses, to the following (5) 
and to (1). The pages are not numbered, but inserted in the pro- 
voking Karaite fashion followed in their prayer-books. 

(4) ffcOP "DID, loc. cit. G. 

(5) nann nnD, loc. cit. M. This concludes with another preface, 
by Rabbi (!) Isaac ha-Cohen, the corrector of the press, and a list of 
subscribers, showing that 200 copies were subscribed by Karaites 
of Eupatoria, 122 by Karaites of Constantinople, 89 by those of Kate, 
85 by those of Odessa, 25 at Kaffa, 22 at Or, and 11 at Lutzk. 
70 pages. 

* J. Q.*., XII, 674. 

■ The date and place of printing there given has accordingly to be 
amended. 
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ANCIENT BOOKSELLER'S CATALOGUE 1 . 

Among the Adler Genizah Fragments from Fostat is the 
following Bookseller's List, which is evidently not later 
in date than the beginning of the twelfth century. It is 
intrinsically of considerable importance, because it intro- 
duces us to a large number of unknown works by known 
writers. 

Two similar lists from the same collection have been 
published by Professor Bacher in the Revue des £tudes 
Juives: "Une Vieille Liste de Livres," XXXIX, 199 et 
seqq.; "La Bibliothfeque d'un Mddecin Juif," XL, 55-62 2 . 
Neither of these lists, however, is as important as the one 
under consideration in respect to the number or interest of 
its volumes. Most of these are described as a bound " (n^ao), 
but already centuries ago our unnamed bibliographer 
prized his Genizah Fragments, and bound them up as 
" Miscellanies " (jnoio tew). 

n^io oatm Brno 1 
i^io n^jDt fifty 'to * 

•Tiyo "WD 5 

rtobwb nvro 6 
ni>aD rnDKD 7 
n£wv mana 8 
nawi mop rfon nwu rrvmi> [paflp idd 9 

1 This Article appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1900. 
* See also Poznanaki, "Quelqueg Bemarques sur une rieille Liste de 
Xivres," R, k J., XL, 87-91, and J. Q. B., XII, 685, 
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rm? '-b nn "wan ii 
rri nap 'oa anna ma 12 
nwi>K TOi>ni> njno iubtd ^oen 13 
in • • . . idp 'ai p«i> nub&H 'na 14 
i5>iD n[wn]ai Tern mien 'to 15 
i^io na*rn wtao 16 
M>p nnyi ibio naTi enio 17 
ni>io . . . '*b . . . nrjr^K wpd 18 
-via*yi>K iwDen anna 19 
dwo nanai ma* [nbm\ m]* nbvn iTd i^io 20 

mai>n p aio dv '^ni rrnyo pro nam 'Sn 
n^io new pi> nap 'i>\n . . . • ribjba 
ninan wrp . . . • emn ^vn noo 'i*n ma n^io 21 
mai>n p nfoo naun 'i*ni a«a '& [aio] 'v 

in hot p£ nMa 
naio kdv naipn rawi two .to n^io 22 
nM?s mai>n p 5>a« 'Wn *rjno 'Wn M>n fyrr\ ahi> 
■too in pi) r&^P . na*:i fab 
otn nvttbn pyai> mana pi>yn acnhx *aaa jnoio flaw 23 

♦"tenon 'i na*no 
oyi>a pi> t5k 'n Toan n^io 24 onvyai> onw ttd niai>n 

oniyab pan<y '-va 25 
Koiron umtD *ii>iD 27 ni*opa pi> -ioy nni nw* Toan 26 

mn Kiwi nop '-va ni>jo 28 
'-6 Taa y*opn ( td niaipn ftaoa 30 ihio mn niao 'tb 29 

. .TO nDv 
. . • *rtac nan o*ro ana frit? 31 
■roan ni>io 33 ktd p ♦ircw nnwm rrw nao ^oan 32 

. • • • pya 

li>n • . • 10a maini> . i>ya k*pk fny «n*a rftp 

. . . • rnaiBm nipofinfae itb n!>iD 34 
[•Tin] ta frw pnycp D^3i ijno menro 35 
trno ibio 37 rna . • , ay • . . [onjno ni^o 36 
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pw p tvu 'r6 nmaa 'td n5>io 39 • . • p*> nrca* 'n*& 3 8 

d*-M na*am nvayn B*m naio 'to 41 
*asn pi> Canada 'nai n*iyo '-6 nnwoiw 'na .td 4a 
rnroa frw ^en p!> n . . peaiw 'nai jKoita 'na^ l^eata 'na 43 

•^ao *aon pi) oaarfot om^ 'na 44 
ir\ bkbJm mina roata fiBK&iw ten&* t^d 45 

warn ppeta J^wa waym rwn 'oa .tb n^ao 46 
«nn& now 'Si nh* jnoao n^ao 47 
•£ao Tai twDK^K 'nai . • • rob* 'na 48 
■pnet&c tayimtai jKyoiw n[^y]ni D^aanfo 'na 49 
ni>iD . . . . rronaoi • . . dn5> p 50 
ni>aD . . ♦ . payi>« -pom 51 
rtiann^K *btt SdkSd nyato fitapo . • . 52 
♦ • t y& royup 'td ni>ao 54 (?) phnt nwn rwai . . . 53 

nn Twin nfcto 57 pi> nira* '^d 56 naan • • • 55 

♦ • • ana p^ noy 
vfot 'na • . tpo!* 'na ^ao 59 pi> a*a*<ni>K 'na 58 

rhp ^vnn 'nai (?) i>DKnnDi>K 
\A rnmobn 'nai jnpD 5>k wona 'nai p*6ai>K 'na mo 60 

»«n 'n5> • . . bn 'nai *aon 
*b (ml) mm napn iwn '-vd i>roan '-6 wayni naio [n^ao] 61 

»«n *i!> nap 'td i>*oan 
(?) }Kn*roo a*ta p^ frmn 'na 63 n^ao *aan pi> jraiw awna^K 6a 

ni fhnfot 'na rcr« nh 
n^Dpa pi> raw ^dm i^ao 65 . . .bb tnw "w ^oon 64 
*n 'm *mp '-6 *ona jd ♦ • pne 'a 'td 'btp ppra n^ao 66 

"w!>nta 6^eD^K Toen n^ao 67 
jay bv T\bn 'na n^ao 69 paopD ^ [n^n]m^K r na n^ao 68 
my^K 'na ni>aD 72 [*a]i>a 'na n^ao 7 1 fraiy nteantoD ii>a» 70 
tnpob* njnpn ^D&ni ^noa p pai iitk p pa *tf>ai>K 'na nbao 73 

nHKa^K ao 'na 
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ofon ttbpn rn rh)tt niawn n^io 74 
(?) paro irrh in ttnntaa <d n»a n^io nha nnitrn n^ao 75 
ntwen 'am wnntei *d nown n^ao 76 

■)DD TDM «W '■£ rtrpV> btftDW TDM fan Dp^M *D 'na 77 

mn^ntan du^k 'na «£an 
'■£ naota 5*od d*d fi^Kpoi (?) paKnAw m . . • thy . . patcna 78 

myo 

rranyfo onno nbo . . . pyai . . . n fm h . . . tdm pya 79 
pi> hxM^M i>a p h*6« rata nyvo pya • • . mpbb^ki • • . 'na 80 
now 'ei pn P^fi 'tw fnra ♦ . • nunap 'tm roao 'td ktd fiw 81 

^«a Da p« 

nvniK a6 p db> ntd naneooi nra 82 

\h\r\ 'tjd p onfcna 84 • • . 'w -b pirn rrnnn td . . . 1 83 

• • . roaia 'wi *mbb 
DKiai njno emo jo onma 86 naafe Stdm p onaia 'a* 85 

l^n Tai kibd ia p 
a*oo r&Kpta mm nnb 'nai pnnta . . . rnw «iw *dkb£k na 87 
m^NBn nKanwao ontna 'a* na • ♦ on *d rfricpD) ♦ • . naoi naoto 

apy 'i 

phn p^yn loato (?) d^wdi naaf* fWhn rr^K pi>5 na 88 

natm trto 

(?nn« pa y^) roaa lowpiwrrann unto* . . aaa mawi k.tb nw 89 
jikw 'a 91 n'rcbic <di «mp pe6 • • • • n.td n*rw 'a 90 
wamin nyao , . . . ntovo 'td mm iddt . . . • w 
.... naan (?)natn D*oa pnoi 
'nai n«i>D pi> at? . . . 'tdi *a«n -iddi nruvta nnonfo i^yni 

l^rvai rotate aiai 

nwDD^ foji pya*> nuwn po 

. ♦ ♦ . pyai bntbx p (?)n«nDD 92 

rbvbx 'na ktd rnv 93 

liira 

^i^k i?yi« axon i?a nya ^ki n^y pana nyop ib 94 
NnpD^N in n^ao 97 ... n^aci 96 ... iddi nc^y wh« n^ao 95 
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njno ^ meta^c nj^s 98 ♦ ♦ ♦ raircn mm 'a 
i*c rrim n^io UTobw 100 nbio n^ntai 99 owp ppnj d<bo 

ninbiD ntry 

fwo^w ibd 'a ntrnbw mpota nanato p-vta yn jrapn 

pp^K ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ TtD hvx^K rrin 
rrroB uc rrroo urn's in \n ♦ ♦ ♦ to mvi . . . *k bvn« 
*n ^jn jon ♦ ♦ . n *n 4y iwbicpD ik na&iKpB fan in b 
rtJNa raa ♦ • • d *n . . . . in 1^3 nc . • ♦ . nm t«a ynnn 
rhy ntriK rtar™ nay roaa «i« t6i 
'* . . n . . ♦ . ynafo uc }D 

nit&niw fwtbm anpohe *b nNip^N ♦ dkdpk 'a ^y "id^k 
■nro/io mental iu*niw wr6w *brbtn 'm btx\ vrpcb* 

fbrru&a . "vitd fcn 

. • • 'aiw naniD^to 

The following remarks deal only with such of the num- 
bered works as call for particular notice. Such commen- 
taries or Halachoth as are referred to in numbers 2, 23, &c, 
are left without annotation, because there is nothing to 
identify their authorship ; but it should not be overlooked 
that the originals to which they refer are in all probability 
the unknown works of the Geonim. Other numbers 
dealing with well-known books, such as treatises of the 
Talmud, require no notes. The word nbio, which so 
frequently recurs, means "bound." 

I. The MCPil CHID is a lost Midrash on the Pentateuch, cited by 
some of the earlier authorities such as the N^n and y*"DD. Specimens 
from manuscript fragments at Jerusalem have been published there 
by Dr. Grunhut in 1898, with notes by Buber. 

3. This is a bound copy of the Josippon or Pseudo-Josephus. 
Neubauer follows Zunz and Steinschneider in attributing the Josippon 
to an Italian Jew of Sherira's time or "perhaps a little later/' 
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Charlemagne and other Christian worthies are referred to in the book, 
so that it could not be earlier than the end of the ninth century. 
At the date of our catalogue the book was obviously well known. 
Among the Adler Fragments are several containing the Arabic text 
with important variants from the Hebrew. 

4. "Verses of Supplication," forming part of the Karaite liturgy, 
vide E. Adler's " Karaitica," J. Q. R., XII, 678, Nos. 225 et seqq. 

5. "Saadia's Siddur," vide Steinschneider as to the copy in the 
Bodleian, and E. Adler's "Liturgy of the Persian Jews," J. Q. R., X, 
584 et seqq. 

6. "Rabbi Solomon's Siddur." In liturgical pieces, Ibn Gabirol 
often calls himself JDpn without a patronymic. Vide Pinsker, L. K. f 
128. This may be in imitation of the Talmudical Liturgist Samuel 
ppn, the author of the DWDil rD"D. Among the Adler fragments 
is one of eight pages containing a specimen of this Siddur, of which 
the first four paragraphs begin as follows : — 

ncfo? '-h fcmo 
'J? 'ar ppn 

•jna mptfi mm* .Dviua 5>a by nby* .pnrwi ptwo bit D*r6« 

. . . D^nfo *na n wu 

a 

hpvo r»T uwjd .mm by itano m .bpbpi i& moa pa 

. . . rnoa p*n onDi 

a 

p^cyn vpn *w ♦miwB j5>p idi dim mm p<n nArn viyi 

m p« ^cn «m?p3 muy£> new .rtnurb ion kbh vnmna 

. . . *ren pan awn .nnen5> 

The style is quite that of the nobto IfD, but the Tosaphist to 
Pesackim, 114 a, refers to Rashi's Siddur as that of R. Solomon. Raahi 
is certainly not the author intended by our bookseller, nor indeed 
does he appear at all in the catalogue. 

7. " Massora." As no name is mentioned, it is probably the work 
of Moses Ben Asher, who flourished 890-895, vide post, 73. 

9. This was probably a Hebrew text of Genesis and Exodus with 
Saadia's translation. 

10. This may be the miBBTI 'D of the Gaon Hai ben David, 
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who flourished 890-897, of which a fragment was edited by Harkavy, 
vide Halberstam, SeferHa Schetaroth (Berlin, 1898). 

11. A Commentary on Ruth by an unknown writer, R. Shemaiah. 
He is certainly not Rashi's pupil cited by Zunz. 

13. The " fourth 99 Talmud possibly means the fourth treatise of 
Seder Moed ?Shekalim. 

14. A prayer-book or Siddur of 

16. The MidraBh MechUta on Numbers. This confirms the state- 
ment of Maimonides, that the Mechilta was extant for the whole of 
the Pentateuch, and not for a part of Exodus only. 

17. Another Midrash on Numbers, characterized by the bookseller 
as " very rare." 

18. The " Mishna" of R. Eliezer. Is this the Pirke R. Eliezer which 
is sometimes called Boraitha ? 

19. This is the Boraitha of Samuel on Intercalations. It is men- 
tioned by early authorities, but no trace of it remains, and in fact it 
has even been confounded with the Pirke R. Eliezer. 

20 to 22. TvM?2 . ♦ ♦ MID^n. The Halachic works of Isaac ben Giat, 
vide J. Derenbourg, Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Theologie, V, 397, 
and Dukes' L. B. des Orients, 1848, p. 536. Bamberger has published 
specimens of these Halachoth under an erroneous title. 

23. A miscellany beginning with a fragment of Halachoth Bera- 
choth by a disciple of R. Samuel the " Master," probably the Nagid 
Ibn Nagrela. It is just possible that the author was the Nagid's son 
and successor Joseph, who was executed at Granada in 1066, and the 
Catalogue may have been written shortly after this date, when it was 
dangerous to mention the name of the fallen Vizier, or to call Samuel 
by his title of Nagid. In the Adler collection, there is a long and 
curious letter to this same Joseph Hanagid, with every eulogy on his 
Jewish learning and Gentile influence. 

24. A Commentary on the four latter prophets by [Jehuda] ibn 
Bileam, who flourished ca. 1070. Derenbourg published that on Isaiah 
in the R. £. J., XVII, 172, and XXIII, 206. 

26. [Moses] ibn Gikatilia's Commentary on Isaiah and the twelve 
minor Prophets. 

30. A " large fragment n of the Responsa of R. Zemach [ben Paltoi 
the Gaon], This Gaon flourished in the tenth century, but no 

of his are known, vide post, 67. 

31. A packet of letters. 

32. (Saadia's) Commentary on the Sefer Jezira ; his Responsa ; the 
u Proverbs" of Ben Sira. This is the latest reference to the Hebrew 
Text of Ecclesiasticus until the recent discoveries. The collocation 
with Saadia is curious, vide post, 77. 
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33. A bundle of many things. 

35. The Key to the Talmud. This is probably the nTIDDH 'o 
of R. Nissim Gaon, beginning of the eleventh century. 

36. His D^nD nblO — the Hebrew Text. Both these workB are 
known but neither is extant. 

37. The Midrash Jelamdenu, vide edit. Buber. 

39. A commentary on Talmud Treatise Bechoroth, by R. Baruch 
b. Isaac b. Albali. He was born in 977 and was adopted by his 
father's generous rival the Rif. 

41. Commentary on four Treatises of Moed by D*"17K "the Master," 
probably Samuel ha Nagid, cp. post, 53. 

42. The Book of Inheritance of Saadia (published by Derenbourg), 
and a work by [Samuel] b. Hofni, the father-in-law of Hai Gaon 
(flourished in tenth century). 

43. The laws of Possession ; of Pledges ; of — , by Samuel b. Hofni 
" all bound together." 

44. The Duties of Judges, by the same. 

45. A vocabulary of the Halachoth Gedoloth and Berachoth. 

46. PPW is Mo6d Katon. 

47. Hai Gaon's DDW 'n. 

48. Medical treatises. 

49. Grammatical treatises. 

51. The Commentary on Moses b. Ezra's Sepher Anak or Tarshish 
(vide Edition Gunzbourg). This was a commentary written by the 
author himself and is not to be confounded with later commentaries, 
such as that of Abraham Eliezer Hadayan ibn Chalfan in MS. Adler 
258, vide J. Q. 12., XII, 682. 

53. Commentaries on other treatises of the Talmud, by Samuel ha 
Nagid, cp. ante, 41. 

54. A Commentary on Talmud Tr. Shebuoth by (Joseph b. Meir 
Levi Ibn Megas, born 1077 ?). This seems to have been printed in 
Prague, 1826. Ibn Megas seems, however, too late. 

55. This is perhaps the Pseudo- Aristotelian work "De Porno." 

56. Samuel b. Hofni's Commentary on Jebamoth, vide ante, 42. 

57. A commentary on the Minor Prophets, by Ibn Berachel (?). 

58 and 59. Works by Samuel b. Hofni against the Karaites (T&t 
s= refutation). 

60. A work on the enfranchisement of slaves; on bailments; on 
neighbours, by (Samuel) ben Hofni, and a work by R. Hai, 

61. Works by R. Chananel, end of eleventh century. 

62. Ben Hofni on Sales. This work Ben Jacob thought was not by 
Ben Hofni at all and the reference here proves him wrong. 

63. A " Guide " in two volumes, by Ben Taib (?) and another work, 
44 Splendour," by the same. 
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64. Commentary 011 Canticles, by Alfasi, beginning of eleventh 
century. No such work by the Rif is known to bibliographers. 

65. A Commentary, " T3W " (?), by Ibn Gikatilia, 

66. Talmudical Treatises by the Gaonim Sherira and Hai, end of 
tenth century. 

67. A Talmud Lexicon. Perhaps that of Zemach b. Paltoi Gaon 
(vide ante 30) ; cp. Rapoport, Rabbi Nathan, note 2, ZDMG., XII, 320. 
Kohut, Preface to Aruch, XVII-XXI, Vienna, 1878. 

68. A bound copy of the Book on the Unity of God by David al 
Mokammaz al Raki (ninth to tenth cent.). Nothing by this author has 
hitherto been known, he is quoted by Ibn Ezra and others. Among 
the Adler fragments the title and first page of this work has been 
preserved. It reads as follows : — 

pno by nriDDn ityy (?) naj -roani Tmn te *d ^ndd n*a aana 
yb* yvpcbx pno p 7\tnb aNnaiw bpy bn 
nbw te * dbo 

tep p vbop nrvosn p^tD -pri *a wb ropuwD vpv* a-na 

.ncate nano p nna« imio f«5> rra 
mpbn iranta naba nbbtt ratea nnnDN 

na «d ppgto& epyota p rontitote p^y ynnac&K jnao^x 
npN» naten kd pis onpni naorn dwi^k [nra]:i>K <te 

wnnn&K jkd nya xox .ppiioDte 
tei>iK in fN i^ii frapte frin p*y nna«^ in pioate Nini> 
ntcuote DKnBKi6 nppnni moth* p rwbobn i>ipyte nb mns? 
nb «h nate *d ny?*w n^ ni *6 nnx nrwo rusa wxbi bt< p 
•vnd rnrota onpte rota rtoKini i>« n5> mnp rump p n^n 
frannia Ninio nj«a ndnd xina nptw np analw jx ^yi rorniiote 
ninpD ni> j«a kdki d^k pa *rfor k*ni rate my pa nhpa 
nj«a ndnd noy dy6k pro Niw ^i»a ddki d^^n my pai * >jk 
new *di n^paa nate *a nyrw* in nrmp jy n^tf n$ *6i «*inm 
rnay no n\b 19^ nn*a . . . wk vfo bxp\ npyn no i^k 

"Book containing questions as to the Unity of God and the 
rational and traditional explanation of the ten sephiroth by David 
Ben Mervan al Makamez al Raki : — 

In the name of God the Master of the Universe. 

It is written, 4 He (God) will embrace me with the kisses of his 
mouth, for his love is stronger than passion for wine.' 
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The author commences by saying, 1 Blessed be God, the God of 
Israel, the only One, the Eternal, who hath created out of nought the 
chief things existing ; He who teaches to man that by which he may 
attain eternal salvation. May he be glorified and sanctified beyond 
the power of his creators.* 

Verily if we have commenced by citing this verse it is because it 
presents an analogy with the principal object of this treatise. In 
effect it is a homage to that which is evidenced by the souls healthy 
and sick alike, and certified by intelligence exempt from infirmity, 
that God is one, and that he hath no rival who can dispute 
sovereignty with him, nor any antagonist who could have the power 
to deprive him of his might. His Unity demonstrates that he is 
eternal, and that he has created all which exists, and the Scripture 
pronounced that this is so. With regard to his Unity is the word of 
Scripture : 'And there is none beside him and there is no God besides 
him.' As to his having no rival, it is the text, 4 1 am God and there is 
no other God and none like unto me,' and again, 'And there is no 
God with me.' As to his having no antagonist, who could deprive 
him of his strength or dispute his sovereignty with him, then the 
text : 4 And he shall say unto me what doest thou V " 

70. A bound volume of letters. 

71. The Work of Chivi Al Balchi, the famous sceptic whom Saadia 
so vehemently denounces in his Refutation of Chivi Al Balchi 'fD 

W TW, vide Israelsohn, B. K J. 9 XVII, 310. 

72. Arithmetic. 

73. The Massoretic Differences between Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali 
(vide Ginsburg's Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, cap. X), and a Com- 
mentary on the Mode of Reading the Law. 

77. A work on Punctuation. A Karaite Commentary on Samuel 
(cp.MS.Adler2i5, ,/.(>. 22., XII, 677). R. Hai's Commentary onChagiga: 
The Commentary on the Sefer Ha-galuy. The expression 
is significant, and its use in this catalogue has been referred to by 
Mayer Lambert in the R. fi. J. f XL, 260. M. Lambert says : " Ce titre 
s'appliquerait fort bien aux fragments que M. Harkavy et moi avons 
publics." Probably Saadia himself made a commentary on his Sefer 
Ha-galuy in the same way as Moses b. Ezra did with the pty 'D (vide 
ante 51) and the fragments extant are more likely to belong to this 
commentary than to its text. This fact perhaps accounts for some 
of the difficulties which Mr. Margoliouth has felt. In Harkavy, p. 180, 
Saadia says : Wil <3 m "lDDfl m \ST\tb) DJnn5> hnPK Di>1K 

1 Vide Steinschneider, 880. This is an extract from what Ibn Ezra 
calls the wri 'd. Steinschneider is correct as to the name. 
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vnora p3Di nxn nnvn vtn& nano •o dwvbh 5>do 

tiani. "However I will try to translate and explain this book, and 
I assert that this will be the best of all commentaries for its author 
explains it, and he knows better than any and understands his 
intention and purport " (vide ante 32, where the "VDBn of the Sefer 
Jezira is mentioned without the addition of the name of its undoubted 
author Saadia). The Sefer Ha-galuy itself would seem to be an 
anonymous and somewhat mystical work by Saadia. The Tafnr 9 
however, was more precise and more controversial, and has therefore, 
in part at least, survived its subject. If this theory be correct, there 
would be no difficulty in explaining Raabad's ignorance of its true 
authorship. 

78. ? . . . A treatise on the Sabbath Light by Saadia. This is an 
unknown work by the Gaon, and certainly one of his polemics against 
the Karaites (vide Poznanski, J. Q. R., XIII, 329). 

79. A commentary, perhaps by R. Chananel. Part of the Arabic 
Megillat Setarim, by R. Nissim ben Jacob of Kairouan. Some 
specimens of this work were published by Dr. Goldenthal of Vienna 
(vide loc. cit. 326 under nos. 35 and 36). 

80. Some lexicographical work, the first part treating of roots 
(loc. cit 330). 

82. A treatise on the ineffable name. These forty-two letters are 
already mentioned in the Talmud Sanhedrin. 

84. Section of a commentary on Tr. Chullin by Al Kanzi (vide 
post, 85). 

For this name, borne by a Karaite, cp. Stein Schneider's " Introduc- 
tion to Arabic Literature of the Jews,** 286 b, J. Q. 22., XI, p. 128, and 
XII, p. 132 ; Jedaia Kenzi, Neubauer, 2371. 

85. Thirteen sections of Al Kanzi's Commentaries (vide post, 88). 

86. Section of the Midrash Moed— an unknown Midrash. And a 
section of the Bible \ &c. (ib. 330). 

87. The Doctor's Handbook, a bundle of ... on mourning. A work 
on shew-bread (or called D'3&n Dr6). And the treatise on the Sab- 
bath Lamp (vide ante, 78). Thirteen sections, letters, and responsa 
of Rabbi Jacob. Possibly this is the anonymous astronomical work 
ivbw&n 7 D referred to by Ben Jacob, sub voce DWH ropfl. 

88. Book of the Creation of the Dust and the Prayers of Al Kanzi 
(vide ante, 84). And the desecrator of wine. A dissertation on 
Chullin and Hilchot Rosh Hashana. 

1 As to the use of the "twenty-four" as equivalent to the Bible see 
Bacher, Ein Hebr&iseK-Persuchea WZrterbuchf Budapest, 1900, p. 31. 
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89. A packet containing autograph (?) responsa, beginning HVPH , 
&c. (Baba Bathra). 

91. The reason for defecta and plena, the Sefer Tag gin, a book by 
Ibn Salah (?). 

A work on the duty of prayer, &c. 

93. The key of rules. In the name of God the Merciful. 

94. Fifteen divisions have I found in making up the account of 
which I give the heads (lit roots). 

Bound. The twelve prophets. 

Bound. The three Bible divisions — Pentateuch, Prophets, and 
Hagiographa. 

Mishna, bound. The four Talmudic orders— Mo^d, Nashim, Nezikin 
and Kadashim (vide ante, 13). 
Halachot bound. 
Prayer-books bound. 

These ten bound volumes are quarto, Bagdad, paper leaves. 

The Bible and (miscellaneous) compilations 1 have ten lines to the 
page, the Mishna twenty-two, and the Talmud and Halachot forty 
lines. 

These are the fifteen heads. 

I will buy all things that may be offered . . . whether duplicates or 
not ... in whole or in part, in order or disorder (i. e. odd volumes), 
no matter the price, no matter the subject ... or otherwise . . . 
And I care not. 

The order. The first order : the copies are of three kinds : — 

i. Bible, Mishna, Talmud, compilations \ and Liturgy. 

ii. Talmud, large and small (would this mean the abbreviated * com- 
pilation of Alfasi or perhaps the fiWDp HirDDD Minor Treatises). 

1 Poznanski suggests that urnHt - Maimonides' mm rnro. 

* In the Hebr&iache BiUiographie, V, x, p. 18 (Jan. -Feb., 1901), Professor 
Steinschneider takes exception to our reference to al Raki (or Rakki) 
that " nothing by this author has hitherto been known, he is quoted by 
Ibn Ezra and others" {J.Q.R., XIII, 60). This does not mean "nichts 
von diesem Autor." What we meant to imply was that the fragment 
published was the first known piece of al Rakki's original work. 
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PROFESSOR BLAU ON THE BIBLE 
AS A BOOK 1 . 



It is not often that a monograph printed in the " Program " of a 
Seminary attains as much literary merit or is of such fascinating 
interest as that now under review. Those who, while admiring the 
plodding industry and formidable statistics displayed by Dr. Christian 
Ginsburg in his Massoretic labours on the Hebrew Bible, have too 
often felt that they lacked something in scholarship, will welcome 
Dr. Blau's new booklet. It is eminently critical and " wissenschaftlich," 
and though its 200 pages are complete in itself, the monograph is 
only the first 8 of a series of studies of the Hebrew Text, which, if they 
carry out the promise of the "Buchwesen," will be really epoch-making. 

In the present volume, the learned Professor treats of the externals 
of the Hebrew Bible, dispassionately and without bias, as though him- 
self an outsider. The conclusions to which he arrives largely support 
the authenticity of the traditional text, but it is by the scholar's, not 
the theologian's road that he travels. Though his subject is ancient 
Hebrew books in general, the " althebraische Bflcher " with which he 
deals are almost exclusively biblical. The authorities he quotes are 
hardly less ancient. With some display of self-denial he limits him- 
self to original Talmud literature — Mishna, Midrash, and Gemara. 
To him even the minor treatises Soferim (or rather, as he points out, 
11 Sefarim ") and Sefer Tora seem too modern ; they are post-talmudic 
and like the corpus of the Massora only to be used where they quote 
earlier and original authorities which have been lost. The principle 
is a good one. He will have nothing of hearsay evidence, and only 
uses secondary evidence where that at first hand is quite unavailable. 
Accordingly most of the authorities cited are at least 1800 years old. 
At that date, the author maintains, no new-fangled notions of 
Hellenism influenced the conservatism applied by Orientals to public 
copies of the Scriptures. It was only in the twelfth century that 
R. Jacob Tam, and after him R. Asher b. Jechiel, discussed whether 
modern methods might not be applied in the preparation of scrolls 
for the Synagogue. 

1 Studien turn althebr&iscJien Buchicesen und sur biblischen Litcraturyttchtchte, 
von Prof. Dr. Ludwig Blau, Budapest, 190a. Printed with the twenty- 
fifth annual report of the Landes-Rabbiner Schule at Budapest. 

9 The author's Zur Einlcitung in die Hetiige Scttiift to some extent covers 
the same ground as the projected series. 
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With mediaeval MSS., of which the earliest dated one is a codex 
of the Prophets of St. Petersburg of 915 a.d.\ the author does not 
concern himself. His task it is to reconstruct the form of a book 
such as would have been written and used by the ancient Hebrews 
of Bible times. Such a book would generally be a part of Scripture, 
but it might also have been a translation, or apocryphal, or a 
Midrash* and very rarely not Jewish at all or even un- Jewish. The 
author claims that here he is breaking new ground, and he does not 
scruple to suggest a hypothesis where facts fail him. Birt and Watten- 
bach are his chief sources for classical bookmaking in general, though 
the Hebrews were even more reticent than the Greeks and Romans 
about the outsides of their books. Their culture was not inferior to 
that of their classical contemporaries but their conservatism preserved 
for them a far older archetypal text than even Homer succeeded in 
retaining. 

The following precis of the work was prepared for the writer's 
personal use, but as the subject, though unfamiliar, is of great im- 
portance for Bible criticism, it has been suggested that it might be of 
service to English readers generally. It is only a precis and, of 
course, lays no claim to originality. 



Blau first deals with the outward form of the books : — 

(a) Their material. 

(b) Shape. 

(c) Length. 

(d) Size ("Format' 1 ). 

(e) Distribution. 

(J) The archetype and oldest MSS. 

(a) The first material used was stone (see Job xix. 24) covered with 
chalk. The word for writing meant engraving or scratching (ppn, 
mn) and the pen was a graver. Ezek. iv. 1 knew bricks as writing- 
material, and Jer. xvii. 13 earthenware or pottery; wooden and 
perhaps metal tablets must also have been used (Num. xvii. 17, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 15, and 1 Mace. xiv. 26). Such materials, however, 
though useful for the legislator and recorder, were not applicable to 
literature, and there must have been some more pliant material for 
the "Sefer." "^Bp occurs 182 times in the Bible, and its writer the 
")D1D 48 times. 2TD, the common word for writing, occurs 220 times, 
whereas all its five other synonyms occur but very rarely. What was 
the writing-material ? It was in such general use that it is never 

1 A facsimile of a Hebrew Arabic document of 831 from the Oeniza 
appeared in the Jewish Chronicle, * Agada rruw wrnaw. 
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mentioned, but it could only have been leather or papyrus. Skins 
were common enough among a pastoral folk like the Israelites, and 
papyrus grew in the neighbourhood of Gennesaret. But Dr. Blau 
rejects Strack's view and unhesitatingly pronounces for leather. 
Herodotus and Diodorus witness that the Persians and other 
barbarians wrote on oxhide, and even in Egypt leather preceded 
papyrus. In the sixth century B.C. the Athenians wrote Homer on 
wooden tablets and skins. The letter of Aristeas, written 200 b. c., 
describes the sacred scrolls brought to Egypt for the purposes of the 
Septuagint Translation as having been upon " dupOtpats" the Hebrew 
characters illuminated in gold, and the " leather wondrously prepared 
and with invisible seams between the skins 1 ." The earliest post- 
biblical literature of the Jews frequently mentions papyrus but 
unanimously condemns its use for ritual purposes. ^DD originally 
meant the rubbed surface of the skin from which the hair had been 
scratched off. Frequent references to the writing-materials of the 
Greeks in Jewish literature show that papyrus was very cheap, and 
quite commonly used by the Jews, not only for writing but for 
domestic utensils and even shoes. Acknowledgements of debt, 
receipts, bonds, &c, were frequently written on potsherds, but also 
on papyrus. John ii. 12 speaks of not writing with ink and paper, 
and the frequent injunctions of the Rabbis not to write Bible texts 
on papyrus show that in the first century papyrus must have been 
frequently used. 
There were three kinds of writing-skins, generally deer-skin*: — 

(1) b*b or Leather for n"D, with the hair off but none of the 

skin peeled off. 

(2) t]^p parchment of split skin, Aramaic parchment. 

(3) ftoroy, fuorof, formerly adjective for *|^p, a Greek 
parchment. 

The Gaon Hai distinguished (2) and (3) thus was the outer 
hair side, the inner flesh side. Both were to be written on 

the " Spaltseite " the side of cleavage. But he is probably wrong, and 
(2) is the inner skin when cleft from the flesh side, and (3) is the 
middle skin when cleft from both flesh and hair side. 

Jews remained through the Middle Ages adept preparers of parch- 

1 Mr. Thackeray (J.Q.R., XV, 370) translates " the previous parchments, 
whereon was inscribed the law in gold in the Jewish characters, the 
material being wonderfully prepared, and the joining of the several leaves 
being rendered imperceptible." He suggests that &o£o/xms has come into 
the text through dittography of Zi<p6lpcus. 

9 J. Meg., 74 d 53, gazelle-skin ; Bab. Bat., 14a, calf-skin ; J. Sab., 14c 15, 
fowl-akin ; Kelim, 10. 1, fish-skin. 
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ment. Charles IV, in 1349, pawned the Jews to the Frankforters 
but reserved to himself and his successors the right to exact parch- 
ment from them. 

In Bible times the complete book was often sealed (Isa. xxix. n, 12), 
perhaps to protect it from being fingered by readers and rubbed 

[mna nomn n-nn Gittin, 60 a]. 

(b) Its shape was a Roll; n7JB (Jer. xxxvi) is an unwritten 
scroll. Ps. xl. 8 seems to support the Talmudic tradition that the 
Psalmist came into the Temple with the Scroll of the Law. On the 
Arch of Titus a scroll is being carried in the triumphal procession, 
cf. Josephus, Bell. VII, 5. 5. Jerome seems only to have known scrolls, 
and the Talmud describes a single one containing the whole "pn 
[BabaBathra, 13. 6]. Each child had its scroll, and "the Romans, 
after the capture of Jerusalem, wrapped its school-children in their 
scrolls and burnt them," J. Taanith, 62 a, inNI ITO D^nia Vfl 

There was usually a stick at the beginning and an unwritten space 
sufficient to surround it, and at the end an unwritten space sufficient 
to surround the whole scroll (Baba Bathra, 13 b, 14 a). The n"D 
had two sticks. In the fourth century scrolls were still prevalent, 
and in a sixth-century picture Jeremiah is depicted unrolling a scroll, 
and Moses receives the law in the shape of a scroll. The codex, or 
modern book, first appeared in the third century. The Jews of 
antiquity had Hebrew books in the form of scrolls only. To open 
and close a book is , to roll, in Aramaic *JJ3. 

(c) Length. It would seem that each biblical writing originally 
constituted a scroll for itself. Jeremiah was to write a scroll 
(xxxvi. 2, 32). The twelve minor poets were originally separate, but 
"because of their size they have been regarded as one book ever since 
the first settlement of the canon. Sirach xlix. 10 talks of IP? 

Josephus, Talmud, and Midrash all treat them as one. But 
so far as authority went the whole of the Old Testament was as one. 
The Pentateuch scroll is only secondary to that of the whole Law, 
though it eventually superseded it by reason of its more manageable 
size. The division into five was arbitrary, but excellent, and was 
induced by size. The Massorites, and even Midrash, like the most 
modern of the Biblical critics, give other divisions. 

Genesis is in 2 parts (1) HIV 'D or D^J?n flHTO 'D The Creation. 

(2) n^H 'D or DnPVl 'D The Patriarchs, 
Joshua xiii ; 2 Sam. L 18. 
Exodus is in 3 parts (3) DnSD T\WV 'D The Exodus. 

(4) Laws. 

(5) The erection of the Tabernacle* 
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Leviticus is in 2 parts (6) D^PD mm 'D The Priests. 

(7) nunpn 'D The Sacrifices. 
Numbers is in 2 parts (8) DTipfift 'D Numbers. 

(9) niyDDn 'D Journeyings. 
Deuteronomy isin2parts (10) JTWI iWD 'D Recapitulation. 

(n) WD riTDD 'D Death of Moses. 

Dr. Ginsburg (Introduction, p. 461) quotes from a Bible codex of the 
thirteenth century an evidently early tradition as to the Pentateuch:— 

Drvrn tbvm jwq 'd Kim pwn 'd 
mm jnDi onso rwr 'd torn *jty 'd 
nuanpi D^na mm 'd *om 'd 
rwMm DHipcrt 'd *om *m:n 'd 
nro iwdm mm roco 'd kvh nron 'd 

The division of the Pentateuch, then, was introduced out of 
technical considerations, but it occurs in the Samaritan Bible and 
is therefore at least as old as Ezra. The size, therefore, of a book 
about 400 B.C. would vary between that of Leviticus and Genesis. 
Dr. Blau then ingeniously adopts an edition of the British Bible 
Society as a pattern, and gives by the number of its pages the 
relative sizes of the books : — 



1. Genesis 36*3 

2. Exodus 50*5 

3. Leviticus 22 

4. Numbers 31 

5. Deuteronomy 27 

6. Joshua 29 

7. Judges 19 

Small and so in many Codices 
Ruth accompanies it. 

8. Samuel I and 1 1 24-5+205=45.7 

Samuel and Kings are really 
one. The LXX calls the 
whole Kings, and the division 
is purely mechanical, "mit 
der Scheere gemacht war- 
den." Kings now begins 
with a 1. 

9. Kings I and II 24.5 + 23 = 47.5 



10. Isaiah . . 18-5 + 13.5 ■» 32-5 

Isaiah xl-xlvi is the work of 
an unknown author, but its 
size, 1 3.5, was too small for an 
independent scroll and it 
went better with the shortest 
of the Great Prophets than 
with the Minor Prophets 
which which would have 
become too bulky (29-5 + 

13-5 - 43). 

11. Jeremiah 41 

12. Ezekiel 37 

13. The Twelve Prophets . 29.5 

14. Psalms 40 

15. Proverbs 22 

16. Job . . 16 

17. Chronicles 48 

18. Ezra (Nehemiah) . . .18/ 



1 
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1-9 are in chronological order, and so with the later prophets, 
10-13, in most MSS. and the five earliest editions. But with 13 the 
order is broken, and in Baba Bathra, 14 b, the reason given why the 
prophecy of Hose a does not head the list is because of its small size. 
And size seems the true reason — especially having regard to the 
receptacles in which the scrolls were kept. Ancient Hebrew books 
had no title, and the first author who gives his name was Jesus the 
son of Sirach. The nearest approach to a title was in Ezekiel's 
vision of a book, ii. 10. 

Zechariah ix-xiv is attributed by Bible critics to two anonymous 
authors, and they with " Malachi," which is not a name, seem to have 
been appended to the Roll of the twelve prophets as fitting nowhere 
else. In the prophetical canon no anonymous writing is introduced as an 
independent work. Both passages begin K&D, and the only reason 
why they are not appended to Malachi would seem to be that they 
were always regarded as much older. 

Dr. Blau, in his criticism of Dr. Ginsburg, in Jewish Quarterly 
Review, XII, 223, points out that Ginsburg's subdivision into eight 
of the orders of the Hagiographa is reducible to three. Six MSS. 
follow the Talmud and give the order:— 



Job is interposed between the Davidian and the Solomonian writings, 
but the order is otherwise chronological, perhaps David was regarded 
as the author of Job. But anyhow Job being poetical, had to join the 
poets. Dr. Blau argues as to the division of Chronicles and Ezra, 
" Die Chronik ftlllte eine Rolle, die Genesis und Exodus voll aufnehmen 
konnte," 36 + 30 = 48 + 18. 

In those MSS. in which Chronicles is the first of the Hagiographa, 
it is because of its size ; size mattered less than chronology at a later 
date when the canon of the Hagiographa was fixed. The canon of the 
Prophets had been settled much earlier. Therefore in those MSS., 
Ezra-Nehemiah, from which Chronicles had been sundered, remains 
the last. They were sundered because of the great size (66) of the 
whole, but the division was on a chronological basis — pre-exilic and 
post-exilic. That they were originally one is proved by the identity 
of the two first verses of Ezra with the last two of Chronicles. Such 
catch-verses are found in classical MSS. and even on the tablets of 
Cuneiform inscriptions. 



1. Ruth. 

2. Psalms. 

3. Job. 

4. Proverbs. 

5. Ecclesiastes. 

6. Canticles. 



7. Lamentations. 

8. Daniel. 

9. Esther. 

10. Ezra-Nehemiah. 

11. Chronicles. 
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Psalms. The division of Psalms into five books is much more ancient 
than R. Chija (200 a. d.) who says (Kiddushin, 33 a) that he taught 
Simon b. Juda the Patriarch two-fifths. And here (p. 59) there is 
perhaps a little inconsistency on the author's part. He says "Die 
Funftheilung ist sehr beliebt geworden auch im Matthausevangelium 
und bei Papias "; but a few pages earlier, in discussing the Pentateuch 
(p. 48), that the number five at least among the Jews was " keine 
heilige und sonst keine gebrauchliche," and therefore a fivefold 
division could only be induced by external considerations. Probably, 
however, the apparent inconsistency would be explained by Dr. Blau 
as due to the analogy of the Pentateuch, which, once divided into five, 
established a sacred precedent. But whatever the reason for dividing 
into five, why was it divided at all ? The relative size of Psalms is 
40 to the 36 of Genesis, so that on first thoughts it would not be too 
bulky, but as it was written in stichoi, and as the 147 Psalms had to 
be interspaced, and as, moreover, it was to be sung, and had therefore 
to be written in larger characters in order to be easily legible, its 
relative size would easily exceed 100, and five scrolls would be none too 
short. That the division was due to chronological considerations, and 
the first book the oldest and so on, Dr. Blau doubts, though he 
reserves discussion of the point for a future opportunity. 

Ecclesiastes a separate Scroll.— The theory that there was an inter- 
mixture of the pages is rejected by Dr. Blau as it was separately 
written on a scroll. Such separate scrolls were the books Josephus 
took from the Romans. Luke xx. 42 talks of the BtjSXor ^a\fiS>v. 
^PD and D^D are books, brought to Kabbi Juda I (200 A.D.). 
A widow received for her rDVD — rn^BTDD) 2VH 'D1 D*Wl *1DD. 
From Baba Bathra, 11 a and 13 b, we see that there were scrolls which 
contained the whole l"jn as well as the "eight prophets" and 
Hagiographa separately. 

The original division was into two — m)Xl and r6ap, tVT\T\ and 
iOpD, mtfl and DWIU. — MVD and *mpn *2TD was a third and later 
division and seems to have often been on one scroll. A fragment 
of a book, whether for paedagogic or other purposes, e. g. HttlD , is called 
rb}D if independent, and ntsns if regarded as part of a whole. 

Esther was originally H and the only book besides the Pentateuch 



admitted into the liturgy. Afterwards, besides the five scrolls one had 

myn nbo, p:ddd 'd, D*ron 'd (j. Ber., 14a 12), nno 'd (B.M.,92a). 

The order of study in Palestine was first XTvb (Tablet of Letters), 
then fragment, then a book, then the Bible. The order in 
Jelamdenu (ed. Grunhut, Likkutim, V, 160) is flW^3 KD^D xrrb 

wn«o *noi>n w\to\r\ xrbso irana mm umo nw tnpon 
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And in Deut. R. c. 8, fol. 23 Wilna, *)DD3 D"nitt f6 K"»p r6nn 
'j"D3 D"n*0 D"n*0. (a) Halacha Midrash, (b) Halacha Mishna, 

(c) Agada m^ra a"nw Tir&nn n* mpon hk now kwo 

nVUKl 3"ntfl. Amulets containing Scripture texts were in vogue in 
the third century. 

(d) Format. The external size of books was mostly very small —the 
whole scroll could be held in one hand (Ezek. ii. 9). The ancient 
ft"D looked like a man's arm and was carried about everywhere — its 
height equalled its circumference, and as there were 300,000 separate 
letters in the scroll the letters must have been small, and Jerome, in 
the fourth century, says that the Hebrew script was almost too small 
to be legible. 

(e) Distribution. Books were rare in Jehoshaphat's time, and in 
Ezra's, and in 1 Mace. Hi. 48 we see that the Syrians searched for books, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes was the first confiscator. In the letter of 
the Jerusalemites to their Egyptian brethren, we read that " Judas 
gathered all the books which had been scattered during the war 
(against the Syrians), and they are now with us. If you want any, 
send for them" (2 Mace. ii. 14, 15). With the Pharisees and their 
love for the letter the production of copies of the law greatly increased. 
On the Day of Atonement, after the High Priest's blessing, each man 
brought his Torah from his house and read it in the Temple to show 
it off (Joma, 70 a) na 13 iH)p1 W3D n"o i03D nr»o ina jtt y'nw 
&2*b VHOT ni*or6. Every community had a collection of scrolls 
always, often private individuals. Even found books were to be 
tenderly treated and not too often read for fear of being rubbed 
(J. Baba Metzia, 8 d 8) — each scholar wrote his own scroll. Even 
heathens possessed them, and sometimes wrote them, and they might 
be used. Children could use Samaritan bibles, which were like the 
Jews', except that Deut. xi. 30 adds D3t?. One might buy but not 
sell Torahs. Jerome talks of collections, and cases, and cupboards of 
books and u Jewish Archives " (" de Archivis Judaeorum "). The text 
was preserved by the care and reverence in which the Scrolls were 
held, and if one were burnt the Jew mourned as for a parent. 

(/) The Oldest Codices, tradition said, were the thirteen written 
by Moses for each tribe. Levi's was preserved in the Ark ; Jeremiah 
preserved the Scrolls from fire ; Ezra restored them. In Mur, near 
Kahira, is a codex said to have been written by Ezra, but Sirach xlix. 13 
sings not of Ezra but of Nehemiah. Sirach xliv mentions all the 
sacred books of the Temple Archives, and Josephus (Arch, V, 1. 17) says 
that they were preserved in the Temple and carried in Titus's triumph. 
Ansteas and Demetrios witness how corrupt Egyptian codices of the 
Pentateuch were till Ptolemy borrowed the Temple Codices. The 
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three Temple Codices were: K*n 'D 'BUDy? 'D py& 'D Sifre, ii. 356 
on Deut. iii. 27 and J. Taanith, 68 a 47 WyD '0 rniJD 1KVO Dn&D 'l 

naiyo airo d'jbbi Dip \ni>K pyo nina ikvd nroa k\i 'm moyr 'di 
^cioyr nt* nfan airo ikvd nnwa nrtK ii>Mi )D"pi Dip v£k 
io*pi tane* 'nyj dk 'niw ama dw» ('n mot?) ^«nt^ 
rrm nn« awa dwjii ton yen mro ikto nnK3 inn itaai D^t? 

lO^pi irw )faai KVt. This explanation is too far-fetched to 
be acceptable— it is only Volksetymologie. The Scrolls were found 
after the destruction of the Temple, and then named after the 
places where they were found. So in Aboth d. R. Nathan, II, v. c 46, 
pyD JVM KttUP ->DD K1H n? W '1 1BK near Tiberias ; KM is a proper 
name; [K.T K.T p (Abot, 523); VI VI *U (Chagiga, 96);] ^DIDyT is 
probably KD1T a small codex. In Mishna Moed Katan, III, 4 read 
rnjyn 'D3 not K^iy 'D. It was the Model Codex. It would seem 
pace Dr. Blau, that each of the ancient synagogues preserved a n^tg 'D 
as a model codex, as a " help " to the scribe ; and the confusion between 
"Ezra" and "Azara" led to a whole mass of synagogue legend 
throughout the East. The best-known instance is the so-called 
" Scroll of Ezra " which was the pride of the Synagogue in Old Cairo 
before the discovery there of its famous Geniza, 

The writer found in Bokhara a copy of the rare Ixar Pentateuch of 
1489, at the end of each part of which was the statement that it had 
been corrected by the Codex Ezra. Of Tunis D. Caz&, in his Essai 
sttr PHisioire des Israelites de Tunisie (Paris, 1 889, p. 85), writes: 
" Mentionnons ici une tradition assez repandue chez les Juifsde Tunisie, 
d'apres laquelle le Rabbin Abraham ibn Ezra aurait 6te* a Tunis. On 
conserve dans le grand Temple, dans un placard mure*, une Bible qu'on 
dit avoir appartenu au celebre commentateur. Cela est peu croyable 
et il est plus simple de supposer que la tradition n'est venue que plus 
tard, pour expliquer l'existence du livre qui £tait un simple •'"njJJ 
destine a faire les corrections aux rouleaux de la Loi ; plus tard, 
lore que les livres imprimes devinrent communs, le rntjj ^DD devint 
facilement tO}JJ 1DD, et pour expliquer la presence de ce volume 
au temple, on a imagine* le voyage d' ibn Ezra. Quoi qu'il en soit, on 
a place sur la porte mur^e de ce placard, devant laquelle il y a 
toujours une lampe allumde, une inscription dont voici la copie : — 



Does Dr. Blau by "Mur u near Kahira perhaps mean the "wall" 
of the Synagogue? 



K"yv Knry p dh-dk '21 ann naa 
incrK p^faot? *d fa 

".jok tan oSyb b mm nrn c^iyn 
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Other Codices were those of the scribe R. Meir and Severus (vide 
Epstein in Chwolson's Festschrift), also the Psalters of R. Chijja and 
R. Chanin bar Rab, J. Megilla [72 a 7 J. Succa, 53 d]. Papyrus scrolls 
could last, in Galen's opinion, not more than 300 years, leather was 
more durable, but not the ink. The book-worm pi>P and the mouse 
were the enemies of the book, but they were protected by their 
traditional sanctity jnKDIB K\T jmn [Jadaim, IV, 6]. 

II. 

The Inner Form of Old Hebrew Books. 

1. Columns and Margins— " Opistography," i.e. writing on both 
sides, occurred in private writings but not in the Scriptures. Ezek.ii. 10 
is a witness to its rarity. A column was a door or *p. In 
J. Meg., 71 d and Menachot, 39 a the space to be left between two 
columns is a thumb-breadth fcO^D *p p3 ; the space between 
two books of the Pentateuch should be four lines, between two of the 
minor prophets three. In a scroll of the Prophets one may begin at 
the beginning of a column and end at the end, but in the minor 
prophets in the middle (so as to avoid the scroll being afterwards 
divided). The width of a column should be three times D3WIDB7D^. 
Of the dilatable letters Dfl^HK there is of course no trace so early. 
In Tosifta Sabb., 13. 5 (129 a) fniH P* W tf)1<bn 

— JV^a would seem to mean not margins but evangeliura. 
Further on in the same passage is a reference to Ben Sira and other 
books. Dr. Blau accounts for the incorporation with Isaiah of the 
second Isaiah by the fact that the one may have ended and the other 
begun a new column ; but when he similarly accounts for the con- 
stituents of Zechariah, " Dasselbe ist auch von den Anhangseln des 
Zecharia anzunehmen" (p. 120), he seems to overlook the rule on p. 1 17, 
"Innerhalb des Zwtilfprophetenbuches jedoch ist dies verboten." 
Apparently a strip contained three columns, Tosifta Baba Mezia, 2. 21, 
says that in a found book one may only open three columns at 
a time, and when books were made, three columns on the page seemed 
to be usual, e.g. the earliest Syriac MS. of 411 ; and St Lucian at the 
end of the third century left the Church of Nicomedia a bible 
ytypafifitvop crcXtVt Tpuraals. Mediaeval MSS. often have commentary 
on either side of the text, and our Talmuds are still so printed. What 
was the number of columns in a n"D? From a passage in J. Megilla, 
71 c at least twenty columns seem to have been usual. 

The normal height of a scroll was 6 hand-breadths, the upper 
and lower margin 7 finger-breadths, so that the column was 4 hand- 
breadths and 1 finger-breadth high = 7*5 centimetres x 4 J = 31*5 cm. 
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In Soferim, a post-Talmudic treatise of Palestinian origin, Jose b. 
Judah of the second century gives the minimum height of a column as 
6 to 8 finger-breadths, and the breadth 2 thumb-breadths, and the space 
between the columns is half that, i. e. 1 thumb-breadth. 

The length of a line = width of scroll, was thought by Lambert and 
BQchler to be 7 or 8 words of 27 to 32 letters, like the Letteris edition of 
the Bible. 

Virgil's hexameters contain 32-42 letters, and average 36 to 9. 
Homer's average 377 letters. Oldest Hebrew verses are the stichoi of 
HON, Job, Proverbs, Psalms. The alphabetical acrostics in Psalms ix, 
xxv, xxxiv, xxxvii, cxix, cxi, cxlv give 26 to 32 letters, and some elegiacs 
only 20 to 22 letters. 

Job is a written book, not a book of hymns to be sung. The poems 
in the first book of Maccabees and Ben Sira were written in stichoi — 
and the stichoi form of the newly discovered Hebrew text is evidence 
of its genuineness. The average verse line of Job is 26, exactly 
the amount required by the Baraitha to Menachoth. Poetical pas- 
sages had to be written J133^ % 3J lT*ttt, brickwise, — so as to dis- 
tinguish them from prose ? for even prose had not lines of the same 
length until Dr6flK became dilatable. 

MS. Or. 4445 B.M. of the ninth century has 3 cols, of 21 11. of 10 letters. 
MS. Petersburg Prophets of 916 „ 2 „ 21 „ 15 „ 

Of the eighteen facsimiles of Oinsburg's Hebrew Bible (London, 
1898), most have 3 columns, only one of the seventeenth century has 
1 column, the line has only once more than 40 and generally less 
than 30 letters. Evidently the codex or book imitated the scroll. 

How many lines had the column? BQchler, from Soferim and 
Massora, infers 42 as normal, but 60, 72, and 98 occur. The Pentateuch 
has 304,000 letters, i.e. 10,133 lines of 30 letters, i.e. 241 columns of 
42 letters, i.e. 25 yards, which is far too much; therefore the column 
must have contained 72 lines of 30 to 32 cm. high and less than 4 
finger-breadths wide, so the writing must have been very tiny. 

2. Lineation and Lines. — J. Meg., 7 1 d 9 1W ^DD meh rota 
Via pama) nntya pama " It is a Halacha from Moses on Sinai to 
write on leather with ink rwpa p^HDDI and to rule (regula = b^O) 
with a reed." No "book" is without lineation, not even Adam's. 
The books of Herculaneum were also ruled, and so the Codex 
Alexandrinus (fifth century). In gold-writing the lines consisted of 
silver points or dots. Hai Gaon (1000) says Bible quotations are 
punctuated. He found this in writings of the Seboraim in 500, and 
this was usual in the Orient till the sixteenth century. In Schechter's 
texts, J. Q. R. y XIV, 456-474, such quotations are punctuated. The 
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same punctuation occurs in E. N. Adler's "An Eleventh Century- 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible " (J. Q. R, IX, 687) and has been 
remarked upon by Professor David Kaufmann (ib., X, 162). Inter- 
lineations were always above and not below the line. and 
rojpnrD may each be written as two words and the latter on two 
lines. R. Eleazar b. Jose (c. 200) saw the priest's mitre and curtain in 
Rome, and denied that b BHp was written on one line and the Tetra- 
grammaton above it (Sab. 636). 

3. Character and Writing.— Archaic nations regarded writing 
as a miracle. Judges viii. 14 shows how common it was in Bible times. 
Jeremiah xxxvi. 18 first mentions ink (Isa. xxxviii. 9 for 1TPD read 
Dn "ID). All ancient codices were written over, inked again 
" aufgefrischt." Gold-writing, x/woypd</>o<, is mentioned in Aristeas 
as having been used in the copies of the Law sent by the High Priest 
to Ptolemy. Swete denies this, and Abrahams, with LOw, suggests 
that only the name of God may have been written in gold 1 . 
Canticles v. 14, as interpreted in Schir Rabba, I, 11 (226 Wilna) 
3TDn HT rb nvw inr *"nn hypothecates gold- writing of texts with 
silver dots or lines ^Df! H? (]D3n nv^p3 Dy. That gold-writing was 
forbidden seems due to historical rather than religious reasons, the 
Pharisees objected to the sumptuary extravagances of the aristocratic 
Sadducees, and Jerome also objects to gold, Sabbath, 103 b 3TDt? IK 

irar nn ann nromn m stop w v*n vbw . Soferim savs that this 

was usual with the Alexandrian Bible Codices D*VOM^K bv jmtftt. 
Illiterates had to sign their names as witnesses to a " Get " and so 
they wrote over their names in red ink or their names were written 
and cut out of fresh paper and they filled the interstices with black 
ink. Omissions were " hung " (p^lfi) over the line— even whole verses 
could be thus omitted and afterwards replaced, perhaps in the wrong 
place. The four " hung " letters of the Massora are the earliest traces 
of this. Only one side of the skin was written on. " Opiatography," 
i.e. writing on both sides, is only once alluded to in Scripture 
(Ezek. ii. 10). 

Dpi rDTD thin writing is a characteristic of the «= Ixbellarius 
or or scribe— and a proof of the minuscular writing of antiquity. 
Writing-materials were as follows : for the schoolboy a style consisting 
of a on one side and pniD (eraser) on the other ; for the scribe 
H2p or D)D^p = KaXapos. The inkstand was KaKcmdpiov "IBIDS! HDjJ 

pt&cp once m no. 

1 Dr. Gaster, in his sumptuous Ilebreio Illuminated Bibles (London, 
Harrison, 1901), also discusses the question. 
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III. 

Preservation and Distribution op Old Hebrew Books. 

1. Mantles and Depositories. — The scroll was generally wrapped 
in silk. It might not be touched with the naked hand. In a bedroom 
it had to be kept under cover, or behind a curtain, or in the window. 
The curtain of an ark might be used to cover a fl"D. The mantle 
was called nrtDDD (which is also the Biblical word for a lady's 
cloak). It was of silk, wool, linen, leather, or paper. DHDDn p H ri 
(T08. Jadajim, II, 11) seems to have been a leather case, in which 
scroll with mantle was placed. 

In the second Temple there was no ark. The Hl^n or jnK, in which 
the scroll was kept, is inferred to have been about a man's size, from 
a Talmudic quotation (Berachot, 47 b ?) * * * ffBTOD JTOfl nyrn 
JOH N"OJ JTTiO. But the inference seems far-fetched. There 
were three kinds of ark inJD, fD*n, HTtf, made of brass, bone, 
leather, glass or wool, and on a stand. The case with rollers occurs 
on Christian monuments (Schultze, Rolle und Codex). On cemeterial 
frescoes of the third century Jesus sits with a case containing scrolls 
at his feet, or with a scroll in his left hand, and on Jewish gilt glass 
(Goldglasern) of the third century we frequently find pictures of the 
" armarium judaicum " or «/3am$r, the ark or receptacle for generally 
six recumbent scrolls. Pictures of these have lately appeared in the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia (sub voce Ark), and Jacobs [J. Q. R. t XIV, 737], 
has pointed out that this was the usual fonn of a Roman bookcase. 

2. Scribes and Correctors.— The first biblical scribe was Jere- 
miah's Baruch, but Ezra was the first copyist who supplied many copies. 
In Talmud times there was no longer a priestly caste of scribes — though 
the earliest were priests. Pesachim, 57 a DHp *S> *W 
ploinpD, cf. Luke i. 62, shows discouragement of an attempt on the 
priest's part to keep caligraphy a family secret. But D^SID were 
a profession like notaries; R. Meir was the greatest. Huna wrote 
70 n"D, R. Ammi 40a The *1D1D was also a lW> but the niob 
was not necessarily an official. To write and lend books was meri- 
torious. The corrector had to read aloud, and the scribe had to read 
the original also— hence many of the textual errors through similarity 
of sound. The like the libellio, was despised. 

In order to preserve the original text the correctors were paid by 
the Temple treasury and had to correct all copies by the Model 
Codex. The king's copy was corrected by the highest three 
tribunals. Nobody might keep an uncorrected book in his house 
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more than thirty days. If a verse of four lines was omitted, the page 
or skin was spoilt and had to be replaced by another. 

3. Bookselling and Prices of Books.— Prophets, and even 
Sirach (xxxix. 9 ; xxxviii. 33), were orators not writers. The oral law 
was forbidden to be written. But in the letter of the Palestine to the 
Egyptian Jews (2 Mace. ii. 15) of the books which Judas Maccabeus 
collected they say, " if you want any books send for them and have 
copies made." 

The first bookseller must have been the copyist. The scribe in 
Talmud times made books to order. A heathen, in J. A.z., 41a 14, 
is said to have had books in stock for sale. A wise man might buy 
them of him, but not a layman. Heirloom n"D should not be sold. 
Apocrypha and Agada could not have been frequent or the Hebrew 
originals would not have been lost. (For the literature as to book- 
selling in Greece and Rome, vide Wattenbach, 535, and Dziatko in 
Pauly Wi88<mk t III, 939, and Birt, 103, 357, 433, 504. Rome was the 
chief emporium of MSS., as Italy still is of Hebrew MSS.) Old books 
went to the Geniza, not to the second-hand bookseller. The grave 
is not likely to give up its literary Hebrew treasures like a papyrus 
buried in a necropolis. Why not ? 

As to prices, a ft"D bought for 80 was sold for 120 zuz in the year 
330. An ordinary n"D cost about 70s. n"DN in 250 fetched 5 mana 
= 300*. Esther in 337 1 zuz. 

Babylonian parchment was dear. For Jewish dealers in parchment 
in Spain vide Jacobs, J. Q. i?., VI, 600. For a tax on parchment of 
Jews, vide Steinschneider, Kunde der hebr. HSS. 17. A small house 
cost 6s., a labourer in a vineyard was paid 1 denar = »6 of a shilling. 
A n"D was thought worth about 3 or 4 hectares of a field, and Esther 
cost a day's wages of a vineyard labourer, vide Herzfeld, Handds- 
geschichie der Juden des Alterthums. 
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A LETTER OF MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 



The letter which is here published for the first time is 
a holograph document written by the famous Menasseh 
Ben Israel from Amsterdam in 1648. It occupies two large 
folio pages, written in a tiny but very legible hand, and 
runs into a third page, a facsimile of which is here given. 
It was found in Spain, and bought by me in Lisbon. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to decide to whom it was 
addressed. Menasseh boasted of his acquaintance with 
many of the non-Jewish savants of his time. The fact of 
its having been in Spain and written in Spanish might 
suggest its being addressed to a learned Spaniard who had 
written on Bible chronology and whom the writer regarded 
as an authority on the subject. The greater part of the 
letter, dealing with chronology, though ingenious, is of less 
importance than the conclusion of the letter, which gives 
very interesting autobiographical details. It does not settle 
the doubts which exist as to his birthplace for it suggests 
that Menasseh Ben Israel was born in Lisbon 1 . In 
all probability also it implies that he had carried out his 
intention of visiting America, although his statement that 
he had " lost his estate in the varying fortunes of America" 
is capable of the interpretation that he had invested money 
in some trading expedition to Brazil, which had not turned 
out satisfactory. But the facilities for making such American 
investments were not so great 250 years ago as they are, 
unfortunately, to-day. The account of the Rabbi's division 
of his day is distinctly interesting, and suggests a parallel 
with the famous letter of Maimonides, written when the 
latter was Caliph's physician at Cairo. 

1 He was really born and baptized at La Rochelle in France. 
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The Encyclopaedic works which he said he was writing 
do not appear to have ever been published. Perhaps they 
will turn up hereafter as the spoil of some hunter after 
modern MSS. His Bibliography especially would have 
been of value. It is referred to in Hottinger's Bibl. Orient. 

The other facsimile is that of the title-page to an ex- 
ceedingly rare pamphlet by Menasseh Ben Israel, the use 
of which I owe to the courtesy of my friend Mr. Israel 
Solomons, of 118 Sutherland Avenue. It is a small quarto 
of eight pages, probably printed by Menasseh himself. It 
contains a congratulatory address in Portuguese, addressed 
by him, in the name of his "nation/' to the Prince of 
Orange on his visit to their Talmud Torah Synagogue, 
on May 22, 1642, in company with Queen Henrietta 
Maria of England, " worthy Consort of the Most August 
Charles, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland." This 
seems to be the oration referred to by Lucien Wolf on 
page xxiii of his introduction to "Menasseh Ben Israel's 
mission to Oliver Cromwell." If this is the case the 
pamphlet, as appears from the facsimile, is not accurately 
described. Or was there a separate pamphlet " extolling 
the Queen of Charles the First"? 

The address of congratulation is dedicated to the six 
Parnassim of the Congregation: — 

4i 0 Senhor Doctor Abraham Ferrar. 
O Senhor Aharon A-Coen. 
O Senhor Yeosuah Yesurun Rodrigues. 
O Senhor Moseh de Mesquita. 
O Senhor Jahacob Coen Enriques. 
O Senhor Abraham Franco." 

The contemporary hand has added to the second and 
last name respectively the names "De Zouveiro" and 
" Mendes." Menasseh is fond of dedications, and sometimes 
contrives to introduce two into a single pamphlet. 

In the body of the Address precedence is given to the 
Queen, probably because she was a lady. Historically, it 
is not without interest, because it brings Menasseh Ben 
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Israel into connexion with the Royal House supplanted by 
his patron Oliver Cromwell. The Prince of Orange is 
praised for his capture of the impregnable citadels of 
"Belduque 1 , Grol, Wesel, Mastrick 2 , Breda, and other cities, 
as of the greater part of Brazil, and so many more conquests 
in burning Africa." 

Of himself and the other Jews he says that they recognize 
no longer Portugal or Spain, but Holland, as their native 
land. Perhaps Mr. Solomons will publish the little tract 
on some- future occasion. Though hurriedly written, it 
quite deserves to be preserved. 

To return to the Letter. Three of his promised works are 
referred to eight years later as still unpublished, but " ready 
for the press," in the seventh section of the Vindiciae 
Iudaeorum published by Mr. Lucien Wolf. They are there 
described as : 

(1) Bibliotheca Rabbinica. 

(2) Historia sive continuatio Flavii Iosephi ad haec 

usque tempora. 

(3) De Divinitate legis Mosaicae. 

A recent visit to Amsterdam has enabled me to investi- 
gate the question as to the identity of the person to whom 
the letter was addressed, and, on the whole, I incline to the 
belief that Menasseh's learned correspondent was Gerard 
Voss, who was one of the most distinguished humanists of 
his time. At the date of the letter he was professor in 
Amsterdam and Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. He died 
on April 17, 1649, and a work of his on bible chronology 
was posthumously published. This was the Chronologiae 
Sacrae Imgoge sive de uUvmis mundi antiquitatibus, 
Hague, 1659. This little work does not, so far as I could 
tell by a hasty examination of the copy in the Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana, refer to Menasseh Ben Israel by name, but 
it deals with points touched on in the letter, e. g. the two 
periods of 430 years in paragraphs iv and vii. Moreover 
Gerard's son, Dionysius (not John Gerard, as Undo says), 
translated Menasseh's Conciliador into Latin in 1633, when 

1 i. e. Boia-le-Duc « 'a Hertogenbosch. * Maastricht. 
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a young man of twenty-one. It is less likely that the 
correspondent was John Pineda, of Seville, who entered the 
Society of Jesus in 157a, and was therefore probably dead 
in 1648, though he lived to eighty, and wrote on Job and 
Ecclesiastes. It might have been Terence Alciato, a Jesuit 
professor at Borne, who died in 1671, but it was certainly 
not Hugo Qrotius, who died in 1645. 

There are at least four letters of Menasseh in Amsterdam. 
Of two of these, Dutch translations have been published 
by my friend Mr. J. W. Hillesum, the amiable librarian of 
the Bibliotheca Bosenthaliana, in his article on Menasseh 
Ben Israel in the Amsterdamsch Jaarboekje voor 1899 
(L. J. Veen, Amsterdam). I hope he will publish all four in 
England and English. The two letters are both in Spanish, 
and addressed to Isaac Vossius in Stockholm. They are 
dated January 10, 1651, and March 10 of the same year, 
and contain an offer of his services to Queen Christina. 
He suggests that his Bibliotheca Rabbinica might serve as 
a catalogue to her Hebrew collection, and would cost six or 
seven thousand florins. He adds that he cannot publish all 
he wants as he has lost his fortune in Brazil and Poland ! 

Altogether a closer study of Menasseh would seem to be 
detrimental to our admiration of his merits. He strikes 
one as snobbish and mercenary, and the jealous care with 
which the Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam refuse inspection 
of their archives may be due to a pious desire to protect the 
memory of their ancestors. Perhaps M. Cardozo de 
Bethencourt may succeed in throwing some light on the 
period. He is a persona grata with the Portuguese, and 
has, I understand, found proof that the restoration of the 
Jews to England was due not to Menasseh, but to the 
Parnassim, who sent him to England, and had been in 
correspondence on the subject with the Dutch Minister 
years before Resettlement Day. 
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TEXT OF A HOLOGRAPH LETTER OF 
MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 



Amsterdam ultimo de Jan™ 1648. 



Mag 00 y muy docto S r . 
En dos lugares de la S.S. en materia chronologica, hallo solam** 
entre los nuestros | duda, y son sobre la duracion dal cap 0 de Egypto, 
y del sagrado Templo : por q' con- | tando los anos de los Reyes de 
Israel desde el principio de Jeroboam hasta el | cap 0 de Ossea, se 
hallan 241, y al mismo paralelo contando los de los Reyes | de Jehnda 
hasta el sexto de Hizquiahu enel qual sucedio la dicha captividad | se 
hallan 261 : en todo lo demas, siguen todos los Hebreos una misma 
opi- j nion en la computacion de los anos, sin q* entre ellos aya alguna 
controver- | sia. Por lo qual no seria de parecer q 1 en esto se alterasse 
la opinion commu n . | Con este presupuesto, respondiendo por orden 
a sus obgecciones de vmd, digo q' no siem- | pre se an de considerar 
los anos q* la s.s. senala de una misma suerte, mas | es fuerca p* la 
conciliacion de algunos lugares q' una vez se ayan de entender | cum- 
plidos, otra empecados, como se podra ver en la seg da parte de mi 
conciliador | s e los Rey. q. 32, e. q. 37 et in allijs locis, de otra manera 
no avria alguno q' pudiesse | dar salida a muchas difficuldades y ansi 
unas vezes dezimos, se usurpa el nu- 1 mero rotundo (p** p te q'87), otras 
q' un dia entrado enel ano se cuenta por un ano, | y aun otras, q 1 q do 
dize tal ano, se ha de entender passado aquel ano. Y no se pueden | 
entender los anos assi mismo ajustados sin mas ni menos dias como ya 
algun dia | platique una nueva secta de Theologos (de quo vide in 
pref. de Term, vitae). Por | lo qual no seria de parecer q' se alterasse 
la computacion de los anos hasta el | diluvio q 1 fue a los 1656 de la 
criacion del mundo, en cuyo ano hizo Noah | los 600 de suo vida ; y 
MetuBelah, murio : y assi dizen los Antigos sabios, q' aver es- | perado 
el dio bendito aquellos 7 dias (gen. vii. 4) fue p* q f antes del diluvio 
se acabassen | de celebrar los 7 dias funerales del dicho Metuselah. 

II. Es assi mismo contra el sagrado Texto, dezir q' la concepcion de 
Abraham fue | a los 135 anos de Terah su padre, pues claram te dize 
(gen. xi. 26) Y fue Terah | de 70 anos y engendrd a Abram : segun esto 
enel ano 70 de Abram que fue | el de 3018 le revelo Dios la captividad 
de sus hijos por espacio de 400 anos, que | con 30 mas desde este 
tiempo hasta q' tuvo a Ishac, siendo ya de 100 anos (gen. xxi. 5), | 
se integra el numero de los 430 del Exodo cap. xii. Y porq' la s.s. dize 
enel gen. xii. 4 | q' Abra trade 75 anos quando salio de Haran, sueltan 
Tosaphot y el Seder olam esta | difficuldad, diziendo q* dos vezes salio de 
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Haran porq' despues q' Dios le reveld esta prophecia | bolvio a Haran, 
7 alii estuvo cinco anos, 7 se volvio a salir. | 

III. Deste tiempo se an de contar los 430 anos del cap 0 de Egito : 
7 no obsta d[egir]se | enel Ezodo la estancia de los hijos de Israel, porq* 
segun observaron los Antigos | los Patriarch as gozaron todos deste 
illustre nombre, 7 ansi lo affirman en Be resit | Raba Parasa. 63. 
Pruevan q' Ishac se Uamo Israel del gen. lxvi. donde s' dize | y estos 
nombres de hijos de Israel las vinientes a Egipto, Jahaeob y sms hijos etc- 
luego Jahaeob queda tambien incluhido enel nombre de hijo de Israel 
q' fue [. . -dre Ishac, 7 por la misma consequencia, se puede tambien 
atribuhir a Abram 7 [. . puedo dezir en esta materia. Y no tienen 
contra esto valor las obgeciones q 1 [. . . pone ; porq* o Hi7ob no es 
22V Yobab, ni a7 author q* tal affirme, mas solamente el docto 
Aben Ezra dize, q' un Jshaqui lo dixo, Uamandole por esso author 
vano 7 I ridicule El otro texto del cap vii del Parolipomenon, se 
ha de explicar conforme | R. Selomoh, a saber q 1 desde el verso 25 
Y Re/ah su hijo empieca a contar de Efraim | la nueva descendencia 
q' tuvo de su nueva muger Beriha : 7 segun esto desde | este Refah 
hasta Jeosuah, no uvo mas que ocho generaciones. | 

IV. No puede seguirse la opinion de los 430 suponiendose .q* 
Keat no entr6 en Egito : porq 1 es contra el s. Texto, donde en el 
gen. xlvi. 2. numerandose las almas q' entraron c5 Jahaeob en 
Egipto se cuentan, los hijos de Leui Ouerson Keat y Meraru 

V. No &y alguna certitud sobre quien fuesse Job, ni en q* tiempo 
floreciesse : mas de los antigos unos affirman, aver vivido en tiempo 
de Jahaeob, 7 son los q' tienen el matrimonio de Dina; otros en 
tiempo de Moseh, otros enel de los Juezes, otros en el de Asueros, 
otros en el de la re7na Saba, 7 aun otros q v fue de los q' subieron a 
Jerusalem del capt° de Babilonia: con q* de esta Historia, se no 
puede concluhir argum 10 alguno. — 

VI. Sara muger de Abril, no fue hija de Terah, mas su nieta hija 
de Aran, f pudo en cierta manera dezir Abraha q' era su hermana ; 
pq' consta de la s.s. que a los nietos se da nombre de hijos, luego 
Biendo nieta de Terah, es como si fueste su hija, 7 desta suerte 
hermana de Abram ; 7 ansi quieren los Antigos q' aquella «"DD* 
Ysca de q* alii se trata, sea Sara, porq' aquella diccion significa 
princeza, o Senora, f es lo mismo q 1 Sara, 

VII. Los 480 anos de la salida de Egipto hasta el quarto de Selomoh 
se cuentan diver- | samente, como se podra notar en la seg** parte de 
mi Conciliador q. i. sobre el L° de los Juezes. | 

VIII. Los 70 anos de la captividad de Babilonia se an de contar del 
cap° de Zidkiahu | en cuyo tiempo se destruyd el sagrado Templo q* 
fue enel ano de 3338 de la cri- { acion del mundo en el onzeno del rey 
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Zidkiahu, <f se acabaron enel de 3408 enel | segundo de Dario. T por 
q 1 Ciro a los 3390 anos dio licencia a q* se edificasse el Tern- | plo, 
y en esto se cumplieron los 70 empecados del cap 0 de Je6yakim 7 
Daniel | q* fue a los 3319, viendo el dicho Daniel q* segun su cuenta 
los 70 anos eran ya cumpli- | dos, 7 q' con todo cessaua la fabrica del 
Templo, 7 el pueblo no era redemido, se ad- | miro grandam te diciendo 
yo Daniel consider* los libro8, el numero de los anos etc. \ f entonces le 
fue respondido lo delas 70 semanas, 7 declarado q' aquellos 70 aSos | 
se entendian del cap 0 de Zidkiahu, 7 no del de Jeo^akim ut supra. | 

IX. Tocante a la tabla de los reyes de Jehuda 7 Israel, me parece 
mu7 bien dispu- | esta : yo en aquella 2 a p 16 de mi Conciliador, hize 
dos, figuiendo en ell as des- 1 pues de aver conciliado las difficuldades, 
el literal del Texto, con los pontifices | 7 prophetas q' florecieron en 
aquellos tiempos: a ellaa me remitto. | 

Con esto Mag 60 S r . he suelto las dudas q* vm. propone co f mas 
brevedad f menos exacta- | m to de lo q' 76 quisiera ; pero assi lo ha 
permitido el cielo q' 76 no sea mio, ni pue- | da responder c5 mas 
dilatacion a lo doc to. Porq' supuesto q' 76 esto7 mediocrem te | in- 
formado en las L M Hebreas, Caldeas, Arabigas, 7 Latinas, perdido la 
hacienda entre | las varias fortunas de TAmerica, de libre f solam 16 
predicador, me fugete a la escuela | donde leo el Talmud q* es nuestra 
Theologia, co q' me perdi a mi, por avansar a otros, cap- 1 tivandome 
de suerte q* teniendo concebido las mejores obras no uvo mas dia en 
q' hizi- 1 esse linea : con q* perdi el gusto. Y p r q' limd yea q' no es 
ezageracion pondere lo sigui- | ente, dos horas se ocupan en el 
Templo cada dia, seys en la escuela, una f media | en la Academia 
publica, 7 particular de los senhores Pere^ras, en las quales hago 
offi- I cio de Presidente, dos en las correctiones de mi Typographia, 
q' todo passa por mi ma- | no : de las 11 a las 12, dof audiencia a 
todos los q' ^a me aguardan p* sus negocios 7 visitas. | todo esto es 
preciso. Juzgue vmd. el tiempo q* sobra p r los cuydados domesticos, 
7 responder | a 4 e a 6 epistolas q' se ofrecen por semana, de los 
quales ni aun hago copia por me | faltar el tiempo. Pero si el 
AltisBimo S r disponiere mis cosas de fuerte, q' 70 pueda | escuzar los 
500 Cruzados q' 76 tengo de renda, o a lo menos consiga librarme de | 
la molesta ocupacion de la escuela, q* procuro, entonces podre con 
mas liberalidad | 7 satisfacion servir a los amigos, 7 particularm te 
a limd, cuyo ingenio reverencio despues | q' lehi aquellos tan in- 
geniosos e prudentes discursos, anhelando essa obra Chronolo- | gica, 
tan digna de su admiravel talento. Las q' yd he sacado de se^s anos 
a esta | p te a luz, son la seg** p* 6 de mi Conciliador, el libro de la 
fragilidad humana, la | oracion gratulatoria que hize a su Alteza, 
y el Thesoro de los dinim de nuestros | ritos y ceremonias, este en mi 
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lengua mat em a lusitana, porq' yo soy por patria Lixbontn- \ s*. Las 
q* tengo entre manos son, Nuestra historic, desde el tiempo en q* 
acabd flauio | Josepho hasta nuestros tiempos. Notas sobre todas las 
obras del mismo flavio | Josepho . de la divinidad de la ley de 
Mose contra epicureos : f nna bibliothe- | ca de todos los L oi 
Hebreos, materias, y juizio. Obras en q* no tengo poco trabaja- | 
do, sin fruto, pues q' no tengo Mecenas, ni tarn poco qnien se qniera 
persuadir que | para aquel officio del Talmud se podrian hallar muchos, 
f para estotro de mas | honra f utilidad a los nuestros, raros. Con 
esto me despide, hora vale amantissimo 8. \ 



Illustrious Master and most learned Sir, 
In two passages of Scripture only have we doubt as to Chronology, 
and these are as to the duration of the Captivity in Egypt and of the 
Holy Temple, for, counting the years of the Kings of Israel from the 
beginning of Jeroboam until the capture of Ossea, there are 341, and 
parallel therewith, counting those of the Kings of Judah until the 6th 
of Hizquiahu, in which the said captivity occurred, there are 261. 
For all the rest all the Hebrews have the same opinion in the 
computation of the years, without there being any controversy among 
them. Wherefore it would not be likely that common opinion would 
change in this. This being taken for granted (assuming this), answering 
your objections in order, I say that the years of Scripture have not 
always to be regarded as subject to the same fate, but perforce in 
order to reconcile some passages we have at one time to take them as 
complete, at another as fractions, as may be seen in the second part of 
my Conciliador, e.g. Kings q. 32 and iq. 37 and elsewhere. Other- 
wise there would be no possible means of solving many difficulties. 
And thus we sometimes say that the round number prevails (First 
Part, iq. 87), and at others that a single day begun of the year counts 
as a year, and again at others, if such and such a year is mentioned, it 
means that the year has passed. And the years cannot be understood 
as being adjusted to the same, with neither more nor less days, as 
a new sect of Theologians have for some time (of whom vide in the 
preface to the Term. Vitae). And accordingly it would not seem that 
the computation of years has altered ever since the flood, which was 



El Haham Menasseh ben Isbael. | 



Translation. 



Amsterdam, last of January, 1648. 
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in the year of the world 1656, in which year Noah was 600 yean old 
and Metusaleh died. And thus said the ancient sages, that if God 
waited for those seven days (Gen. vii. 4) it meant that he waited 
before the flood till the finish of the celebration of the seven days of 
the funeral of the said Metuselah. 

II. It is in the same way contrary to the sacred text to say that the 
conception of Abraham was in the 135th "year" of Terah his father, 
since it is clearly stated (Gen. xi. 26) : " And Terah was seventy years 
old when he begat Abram." In accordance with this it was the 
seventieth year of Abram, which was 3018, that God revealed to him 
the captivity of his descendants for a space of 400 years, which, with 
thirty years more from this time until Isaac's, he being 500 years 
(Gen. xxi. 5), makes up the number 430 of Exodus xii. And since 
Scripture says, in Gen. xxi. 4, that " Abram was 75 years old when 
he went forth from Haran," Tosafoth and the Seder Olam solve this 
difficulty by saying that twice went he forth from Haran because after 
God had revealed to him this prophecy he returned to Haran and 
stayed there five years and then went forth again. 

III. From this time you have to count the 430 yearB of the captivity 
of Egypt, and no doubt arises from what is said in Exodus, " the stay 
of the children of Israel," for, as the ancients observed, the Patriarchs 
all used this illustrious name, and thus they say in Beresit Raba 
Parasa, 63, proving that Isaac called himself Israel from Gen. lxvi. 8, 
where it says : " These are the names of the children of Israel that 
came forth into Egypt, Jacob and his sons ; " that is, therefore, that 
Jacob was likewise included in the name of Son of Israel, which was 
that of his father Isaac, and by the same argument it could also be 
attributed to Abram and . . . can be said herein. And the objections 
which . . . makes have no validity against this, for or Hiyob is not 
22V Yobab, nor does any author affirm this, but only the learned 
Aben Ezra says that one Ishaqui said it (and calls him for this an 
empty and ridiculous author). The other text of cap. vii of Chronicles 
can be explained according to R. Selomoh, i. e. that from ver. 25, 
"And Refah his son," one begins to count from Efraim the new 
dependency which he got from his wife Beriha, and according to this 
from that Refah up to Jeosuah there were only eight generations. 

IV. The opinion that the 430 years begins from the entry into 
Egypt cannot be maintained; for it is contrary to the sacred text, 
where in Gen. xlvL 2, counting the souls which entered with Jacob 
into Egypt, are counted "the sons of Levi, Guerson, Eeat, and Merari." 

V. There is no certainty as to who was Job or when he flourished, 
but of the ancients some maintain that he lived in the time of Jahacob, 
and there are that hold him the husband of Dina ; others in the time 
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of Moseh, others in that of the Judges, others in that of Asueros, 
others in that of Queen Saba, and again others that he was of those 
who came up to Jerusalem from the captivity of Babilonia: and so 
from his story no argument can be concluded. 

VI. Sara, the wife of Abram, was not the daughter of Terah, but 
was his niece, the daughter of Aran, and Abraham could in a certain 
way say that she was his sister, for it follows from sacred scripture 
that nephews are called sons, and so being Terah's niece, it is as 
though she had been his daughter, and so Abram 's sister. And so the 

Ancients agree that the rDD' Ysca, who is here mentioned, is Sara, j 
for that word means princess or lady, and is the same as Sara. 

VII. The 430 years of the Exodus from Egypt till the fourth of 
Selomoh are differently reckoned, as can be noted in the second part 
of my Conciliador, q. 1, on the Book of Judges. 

VIII. The seventy years of the Captivity of Babilonia is counted 
from the capture of Zidkiahu, in whose time the sacred Temple 
was destroyed, which was in the year 3338 of the creation of the 
world, in the eleventh of the King Zidkiahu, and ended in the year 
3408 in the second of Darius. And since Cyrus (Ciro) in 3390 gave 
permission to build the Temple, and therein are completed the seventy 
from the captivity of Jeoyakim, and Daniel, who was in 3319, when 
the said Daniel saw that according to his reckoning the seventy 
were already completed, and that the fabric of the Temple was 
altogether complete, and the people was not redeemed, he was 
greatly surprised, saying, " 1 Daniel have considered the books, the 
number of the years, &c," and he was then answered as to the 
seventy weeks, and it was declared that these seventy years were 
to be understood from the captivity of Zidkiahu, and not of Jeoyakim 
as above. 

IX. Touching the Table of the Kings of Jehuda and Israel, it seems 

to me very well ordered. I, in this second part of the Conciliador, | 
made two, following in them, after having reconciled the difficulties, 
the literal Text with the priests and prophets who flourished in those 
times : and I refer to them. 

With this, Sir and Master, I have resolved the doubts you propound, 
with the greatest brevity and with less exactitude than what I should 
have wished : for Heaven has so disposed it that I am not my own, 
nor able to reply at greater length to the learned. For granted that 
I am moderately informed in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and Latin 
languages, I have lost my estate in the varying fortunes of America 
(" perdido la hacienda entre las varias fortunas de V America ") ; from 
being independent and only preacher, I must submit to teach at the 
school where I read the Talmud, which is our Theology, whereby I 
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am lost to myself, in order to advance others, being so much a 
prisoner that after having conceived the finest works, there was 
not a single day more in which I wrote a line, and have lost the 
taste. And that you may see that it is no exaggeration, think of 
the following. Two hours are spent in the Temple 1 every day, six 
in the School, one and a half in the public Academy*, and the 
private one' of the Senhores Pereyra 4 , in which I have the office of 
President, two in the corrections of my printing-press, which all 
passes through my hands. From eleven to twelve I give audiences to 
all who require me for their affairs and visits. All this is precise, 
judge then how much time remains for domestic cares and to reply to 
the four or six letters which come every week, of * which I keep no 
copy, for the time fails me. Still, if the Most High will order my 
affairs in such wise that I may be able to dispense with the 500 
cruzados which is my income, or at least attain to free me from 
the troublesome occupation of the school which 1 look after, I shall 
thereafter be able to serve my friends, with more liberality and 
satisfaction, and particularly you, whose genius I reverence, ever 
since I read those so clever and learned discourses, eagerly admiring 
that chronological work so worthy of your admirable talent. Those 
(works) which I have produced in the last six years are the Second 
Part of my Conciliador, the book of Fragilidad Humana, the con- 
gratulatory address I held for his Highness, and the Thesoro delos 
Dinim of our rites and ceremonies, the last in my Portuguese mother 
tongue, for I am a Lisbonian by patrimony. Those I have now in hand 
are Our History from the time where Flavins Josephus left off till our 
own times; Notes on all the works of the same Flavius Josephus; 
Of the Divinity of the Law of Moses against the Epicureans ; and a 
Bibliotheca (Bibliography) of all the Hebrew Books, their contents *, and 
my criticism thereof : works in which I have no little fruitless labour, 
for I have no Mecenas nor either any one who could be persuaded that 
many could be found for this office of the Talmud, and few for the 
other which is of more honour and utility to the people. With this 
I close for the present : Farewell, most beloved Sir, 



* One of these was perhaps Abraam Isao Perera referred to in my 
Spanish list of the Jews of Amsterdam in 1655, vids the Transactions of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, vol. IV, p. 927. 

• Cp. Hillesum, p. 51. 
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INAUGURAL ADD RE 8 8 READ BEFORE THE MANCHESTER 
JEWISH SOCIAL AND LITERARY UNION ON THE 
72nd OF NOVEMBER, 1003. 

Deeply sensible of the honour conferred on me by 
the Manchester Jewish Literary Society by their invi- 
tation to deliver their inaugural address, I am none 
the less painfully conscious of my own deficiency, and 
fear that your disappointment will only be equalled by 
my ambition. I want to aot as your showman to a 
wonderful pantomime, or, to use a more dignified simile, 
would wish to introduce— and worthily introduce— a 
distinguished stranger to a convocation of scholars. 
The stranger is not exactly an Oriental pundit, but it 
is a subject which in itself represents a whole encyclo- 
paedia of learning. Jewish literature is indeed a theme 
worthy of the most thoughtful of scholars, the most 
ardent of enthusiasts. It has an unbroken historical 
record of more than 4,000 years, and connections with 
all that has gone to make history during that time. There 
is nothing tribal or narrow in Jewish literature. But 
I am not going to inflict a sermon upon you. That is a 
task I must leave to others more competent and more 
venerable. For myself, I have never preached to, or 
at, anybody, and must confess that I am not even a 
good listener. 

This is an age of rapid travelling. You are all able 
to make a voyage round the world in eighty days or, 
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if the newspapers and time-tables are to be believed,* in 
fifty. I must ask you to make a similar survey of a 
whole world of human thought in as many minutes. 
The task is not as easy as actual globe-trotting, andean 
hardly be performed save at the risk of appearing shallow 
and dogmatic and paradoxical. For such defects I must 
claim your pardon and sympathy. There is no time 
for the faultless detail of even a miniature. An im- 
pressionist sketch is the most that one can hope to 
achieve. But if such a sketch will serve to furnish 
your society with some hint of subjects to be hereafter 
elaborated, or themes to be hereafter discussed, then 
will its purpose have been abundantly achieved. It will 
at the same time justify the existence of your society, 
as well as the numerous sister societies with similar 
objects, both here in Manchester, and elsewhere. And 
it will explain how it is that a Jewish Encyclopaedia 
has become useful and indeed necessary. 

The science of Judaism is as modern as its subject 
is old. It is the result of the self-oonsciousness which 
is a characteristic — and not an altogether pleasing 
characteristic — of our time. But it has its uses, even 
though we may not quite agree with a German enthu- 
siast that it will " equip Judaism in the new era for the 
conflict with nations mightier, and individuals stronger, than 
its enemies of old." Zunz was the father of this science, 
but we cannot hope to emulate his scholarship. Ours 
must be the French method rather than German, for 
the indication of truth in the broad lines rather than 
the painful accuracy of every detail. And so it will be 
Beinaoh and Renan and Karpeles whom I will plagiarise. 

And first I must ask you to disabuse your minds of 
one or two preconceived notions about Judaism which 
we have all had. Its literature is not limited to the Bible 
and Prayer Book, nor its history to Palestine. Palestine 
is not the huge country of our childhood's imaginings. 
The Dispersion of Israel among the nations was long 
anterior to the Destruction of the Temple, and there is 
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no gap in our history during the so-called " dark " 
ages. The Bible is not a single book — and there is much 
which is now not in it that once was Scripture. The Old 
Testament was not wholly written in Hebrew, nor the 
New wholly in Greek. And the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is not classical, but " icon*}" a Jewish Greek or 
Hellenistic Greek. It is not a jargon any more than 
Judaeo-Arabic, or Hebrew-Persian, or Ladino, or Jiidisoh- 
Deutsch is a jargon. Each of these dialects (and they 
are only some of those that could be named) are allotropic 
forms of their language ; each has its literature, and a 
literature used by a literary people. 

Whatever language the Jew talks, he remains a Jew — 
he is the middle-man of literature, as well as science and 
commerce— and it is by his agency that, throughout the 
&gcs» peoples have conversed with peoples, and made 
the finest products of human thought the common heri- 
tage of mankind. The Jews have always been great 
travellers, and from earliest times one can trace succes- 
sive waves eastward and westward in turn. But they 
remain essentially the same, whether they happen to be 
on this or that shore of one of the three great inland 
seas round which most of the Jews of the Dispersion 
lived. 

The history of our nation is a record of transmigration. 
At the dawn of history we are in Mesopotamia. The 
struggle for life sent Abraham and his family west to 
Palestine, and his grandchildren further west and south 
to Egypt, and their grandchildren back again to Pales- 
tine 1500 B.C., with the Pentateuch as their epic. Last 
year's discovery by M. de Morgan of the greater part of 
the old Babylonian Code of Hammurabi has excited an 
immense sensation through the imperial interest shown 
in Professor Delitzsch's lectures on " Babel and Bible." 
The subject is far too big to be dealt with here, but I 
must refer in this connection to a remarkable work by 
Professor D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, which has just ap- 
peared. " Die Gesetze Hammurabi's und die Mosaische 
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Gesetzgebung " disproves the theory that the Bible 
plagiarises Hammurabi, but derives both Codes and the 
famous Twelve Tables also from a common source. 
The Professor's work is distinguished by a translation 
into a Biblical Hebrew, the words of which are generally 
the same as those in the Babylonian original. It un- 
doubtedly discloses striking similarity with the rules laid 
down in 

In the ninth century b.o. the Assyrians from Niniveh 
came west, and in 720 Sargon conquered Israel and 
transplanted the Ten Tribes eastward, to the Far East, 
to Armenia, Persia, Afghanistan, perhaps to India and 
China, and exchanged for them the " Cuthim " known as 
Samaritans. These were the first of the Diaspora, un- 
less Flinders Petrie's interpretation of a papyrus is cor- 
rect, from which he infers that Israel was in Palestine 
even before the Exodus. Anyhow, we do seem to have 
traces of them in the Armenians of to-day, in the Afghans, 
if their own traditions be true, and in the more loyal 
" orphan colony " of Kaifengfu. 

A hundred years later, the Medes captured Niniveh, 
shortly after which Nebuchadnezzar deported the two 
Tribes to Babylon in three batches, in 606, 599 and 588. The 
number of actual exiles does not seem to have been very 
large : " 10,000 were carried away, princes and artisans 
— none were left save the poorest sort of people." O Most 
went eastward to Mesopotamia, with Jeremiah and 
Baruch and Ezekiel, but some fled westward to Egypt. 
After seventy years a partial return took place, this time 
in four batches, under Cyrus and Zerubbabel in 537, 
under Darius and Haggai in 519 (when the second 
Temple was built), under Artaxerxes and Ezra in 458, 
and under Nehemiah in 445. Alexander the Great, in 
his great conquest, spared Palestine and Jerusalem, 
and much favoured the Jews. When he founded Alexandria 
in 332 another great immigration of Jews took place, 
and yet another, when in 305 Ptolemy captured 
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Jerusalem for the eighth time, and took back with him 
many Jews to Egypt. 

In 311 Seleuous founded the Seleuoid Era, and brought 
Jews to Antioch and his other cities west and north, 
giving them, says Josephus, the same privileges as 
Greeks and Macedonians. 

In 285 Ptolemy II. Philadephus set free 120,000 
Jewish slaves, descendants of those brought to Egypt 
by the Persians in 525. Jews themselves were the great 
enfranchises. Caecilius, of Calaote, the rhetorician, was 
so freed, and an inscription at Delphi records another 
enfranchisement. 

In 219 Antiochus III. captured Jerusalem, but was 
defeated by yet another Ptolemy, who persecuted the 
Egyptian Jews. In 198 more Jews immigrated, and 
under Ptolemy VI. Onias, an unsuccessful candidate for 
the High Priesthood, started, in 154 B.C., an opposition 
temple at Heliopolis, near what is now Ismailieh. 

In 175 Antiochus Epiphanes tried to precipitate the 
Hellenism of the Jew, and failed. This brings us to the 
stirring events of the Maccabsean period, for which we 
have full information through Josephus, the Apocrypha, 
the Talmud, and even some of the Roman historians. 

These two centuries or so prior to Judas Maccabaus 
have hitherto been very dark. Probably some part of Scrip- 
ture—and the Book of Daniel almost certainly — were 
then written ; but antiquity, especially Semitic antiquity, 
is no friend of the precise and the dated. If doctrine is 
good, it is good for all time, and statistics are left to 
the Aryan and the Manchester School. As Renan says 
in one of his lectures : " Science and philosophy are 
exclusively Greek. The ancient Semitic spirit is in its 
nature anti-philosophic and anti-scientific. In Job the 
search for causes is presented as almost an impiety. In 
Ecclesiastes science is declared a vanity. The author, 
in premature disgust, boasts of having studied all things 
under the sun, and having found therein only ennui and 
weariness of flesh. Aristotle, his contemporary or 
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thereabouts, who might with more justice talk of exhaust- 
ing the universe, never complains of ennui* 9 (*) 

Aristotle's favourite pupil, the man who succeeded to 
his library, Theophrastus, whose " Characters " show a 
keen psychological insight into men, is the first of the 
classics to describe the Jews and their religion, and 
he does so in terms of admiration. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that so far but little has been preserved to 
show whether Aristotle himself knew the Jews and what 
he thought about them.(') It has always seemed a fasci- 
nating problem to speculate about this. Why else was 
the greatest of his pupils, the impetuous young Mace- 
donian, so friendly to the High Priest at Jerusalem ? 
Anyhow, the Jews have always shown regard for Aris- 
totle, even more than for Alexander, and it is through 
their Hebrew and Arabic interpretations or translations 
that the lost works of Aristotle were preserved during the 
Middle Ages. 

We may feel confident that we shall soon discover 
much that still remains hidden with regard to 
this period, and you would have no lack of subjects 
to investigate and expound if you were to limit 
the scope of your Society to the time of the Second 
Temple. Only within the last few months those won- 
derful Egyptian explorers have made a discovery which, 
to my mind, revolutionises the view of Hebrew as a 
written language.^] You all know there are two kinds 
of Hebrew script — the so-called Samaritan, and rimt£W 
t 1 ) 44 Do la part des peuples eemitiques dans l'histoire de la Civilisa- 
tion." Paris 1875, vii. edit. p. 22. 
(*) Josephus (Contra Apionem 1.22) preserves an interesting passage 
from the writings of CLearohus, another of Aristotle's pupils, 
which tells of a discussion between a Jew of Coelesyria and 
Aristotle, and makes his master say that what this Jew said 
"merited admiration and showed philosophical erudition.'* 
Maimonides harmonised Aristotelianism with Judaism and then, 
sajB the "Jewish Enoyolopndia," 44 it became * an easy step' 
for medievalism" to make Aristotle himself a Jew. 
(*) A. Cowley. 44 Some Egyptian Aiamaio Documents.'- Pboos. of 
Soc Bebl. A&oh. xxv. 
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or Assyrian. It used to be thought that Ezra intro- 
duced the latter, and that for centuries the two kinds 
of writing existed side by side — like Gothic and Latin 
letters in Germany. Professor Sayce, however, has 
unearthed some papyri near Elephantine, and some 
08traha 9 or potsherds, which are pre- Alexandrine, of the 
Persian period, almost of Ezra's time, which clearly 
mark a transition between the two kinds of writing and 
prove that Massoretic Hebrew is but an evolution of the 
archaic Phoenician hand. They are commercial docu- 
ments written in Aramaic They come from a banker's 
rubbish heap, and are in the nature of a promissory note, 
undertaking to pay principal and interest. The bor- 
rower, Gemariyah ben Akhio, is certainly a Jew, and so are 
some of the witnesses. Five of the six names com- 
pounded with m were current among the Palestine 
Jews in Jeremiah's time. But the subject is too 
big to pursue now. Cowley has already written four 
papers, three in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, and one in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
and Professor Euting is also writing [on the new 
finds. 

Beinaoh thinks that the fecundity of the Jews was 
one cause of their spreading into Galilee, Syria and Egypt, 
and even beyond the sea, and says that, " a Jew emigrates 
readily, since his creed is linked to a book, not to a place." 
In pre-Christian times, the Diaspora was actively engaged 
in proselytism. In the second century, b.o., the Jewish 
Sibyl says of the chosen people, " Every land is full of 
thee and every sea," and Strabo, Philo, Seneca and the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, as well as King 
Agrippa in his letter to Caligula, prove that the Jewish 
race was disseminated in their time over the whole 
civilised world. Every year new epigraphs are being 
discovered to increase the number of known Jewish 
communities. 

Philo says that there were a million Jews in Egypt 
at his time— one-eighth of its population and two-fifth* 
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of that of Alexandria. There were 8,000 Jews in Rome 
under Augustus. The first Jews in Rome seem to have 
reached there, unwelcome, in 139 b.o. Julius Caesar, 
who prohibited foreign collegia in Rome, made an excep- 
tion in favour of the Jews, and under him and his suc- 
cessors many of the cities of Asia Minor, such as Laodicea 
and Ephesus, issued decrees on behalf of the Jews. 
Thus, the Emperor Augustus, Herod's friend, published 
an edict in favour of the Jews of all his provinces — 
even of Britain. Throughout the Roman Empire 
Judaism was a recognised religion {rdigio licUa) with the 
right of residents to erect synagogues, to practise their 
religious observances, to have an autonomous organisa- 
tion, to levy taxes (focus Judaicus), to settle their own 
legal affairs, and to be exempt from military service. 
Their chief disability was the withdrawal from them of 
citizenship of the particular city of their residence, even 
though they were Roman citizens, and their consequent 
exclusion from municipal and Government office. 

In the Diaspora the trades of Jews were almost any- 
thing, and the recent discovery of Syriac papyri seems 
to show that even the profession of money-lender, or 
banker, a type hitherto thought to be essentially a 
product of the Middle Ages, was not excepted. They 
were engaged in commerce and navigation, as gardeners 
and mechanics, as singers and comedians, as painters, 
jewellers and physicians, and even as poets and men 
of letters, without counting preachers, lawyers, and 
theologians. We even find a horse-dealer mentioned in 
one of the Grenfell papyri from the Fayoum and a 
match-seller referred to by Martial. But their inter- 
course with pagans was limited to commercial rela- 
tions, for they did not dine with pagans nor visit their 
theatre, circus, or gymnasium, nor even read a secular 
book— except sometimes at twilight! 

Inscriptions in the Jewish catacombs of Rome do not 
show much literary ability on the part of the buried or the 
buriers. They are mostly bad Latin in Greek characters, 
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with a few Hebrew names also in Greek character; but 
then the Jews of Borne were mostly freed men, to whom 
the symbol of the Menorah or Candlestick appealed more 
than Hebrew letters. 

Under Herod, the material prosperity of Palestine 
was very great indeed. But, with his death, JucUea 
became a mere department of the province of Syria, 
ruled first by a procurator, then by a pro-praetor, and 
lastly by a pro-consul, who was also the commander of 
the army of occupation. Internal dissensions produced 
the insurrection which terminated in the destruction 
of the Temple in 70. The Romans planted Grecian 
and Roman colonies in Palestine, with the express 
intention of preventing the political regeneration there 
of the Jews; but the Jews, excluded from Palestine, 
strove in the first place to establish, upon the ruins of 
Hellenism, actual commonwealths in Cyrene, Cyprus, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. There were repeated insur- 
rections of the Jews under several Roman Emperors till 
Severus, of which the glorious but disastrous attempt of 
Bar Cochba, in 135, was the most terrible. The Emperor 
Julian in the fifth century tried to re-establish the inde- 
pendence of the Jews in Palestine. 

The Jewish community in Rome owed not only its 
origin but its continued importance to released prisoners 
of war. Transported to the West, the unsuccessful 
Jewish rebels became the nuclei of communities in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, and even Britain. Jews were cheap in 
those days, and even the poor poet Martial possessed a 
Jewish slave (" Epig.," vii. 35). One of such slaves was 
Josephus, the historian, who, despite a good deal of 
Christian falsification, remains our chief authority for 
the history of the external relation of the Jews for the 
four centuries before his time. 

But there is a mass of literature infinitely more im- 
portant for the student of Judaism and Christianity than 
Josephus. That historian knows only the twenty-two 
(or twenty-four) Canonical books which still constitute 
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the Old Testament. The Apocrypha, though much of it 
was already extant in his time, is ignored by Josephus — 
perhaps he was really ignorant of it all, except perhaps 
the first Book of Maccabees. He was a soldier of some 
classical polish, but so far as Hebrew is concerned he 
was quite illiterate. Such ignorance was not rare in his 
day, and the remarkable Greek inscription from the 
Temple, now in the Louvre, testifies that not only the 
stranger, who was thereby forbidden to pass any further 
into the Temple, but also the Jews themselves were 
better acquainted with Greek than Hebrew. 

The Old Testament Apocrypha have also a Canon; 
for the sanctity of such Scriptures is, after all, only 
relative. And if we include all works of the kind in the 
same category, we shall see how important its literature 
really is. The following is a list of Apocrypha and 
Apocalypses compiled from the Jewish Encyclopaedia : — 



Historical. 

1. Maoo. I. 

2. Maoo. II. 

3. Esdras I. 

4. Daniel add. 



(135 B.o.) 

— 5. Esther add. 

— 6. Manassas. 

— 7. Judith. 

— 8. Tobit 

— 9. Maoo. HI. 



Historical Pseud hpigrapha. (100 b.o.) 



10. Jubilees, or Leptogenesis 

11. Liber Anttquitatum Bib- 

lioarum byPhilo(T) 

12. rrtra bv D'ovr nm 

13. itcrn 'd 

14. urcn tcrno 

Books of the Antediluvians. 

19. Life of Adam and Eve. 

20. Enoch. 

Testaments. 

23. Abraham. 

24. Isaac and Jacob. 

25. 12 Patriarchs. (Hebrew 

of NaphtaH.) 



15. Tossipon. 

16. Chronicles of Jerahmeel (ed. 

Qaster). 

17. Fragments of Eupolemus 
andArpanus (ed. Freudenthal). 

18. Samaritan Ohroniclea. 



21. Lameoh. 

22. Noah. 



26. Job. 

27. Moses. 

28. Solomon. 
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Relating to Joseph, Isaiah, and Baeuoh. 

29. Aseneth (Potiphar's Daughter) 30. Ascension, Vision, of Isaiah. 
Prayer of Joseph. — 31. Rest of the Words of Baruoh. 



Lost Books. 
32. Og. 

Prophetical Apocrypha. 
34. Baraoh and Epistle of 
Jeremiah. 

Apocalypses. 

37. Daniel (165 B.C.). 

38. Enoch (120 b.o.) 

39. Secrets of Enoch. 

40. Esdras IV. 

Lyrical Apocrypha. 



— 33. Penitence of Jannes and 

— Jambres. 

— 35. Assumption of Moses. 

— 36. Eldad and Medad. 



— 41. Baruoh. 

— 42. Zephaniah. 

— 43. Elijah. 

— 44. Sibylline Books (140 B.O.). 



45. Psalm oli. — 47. 5 Syriao Psalms, Hezekiah's 

46. Psalms of Solomon. — Prayer, Prayer when Cyrus 

— gave the people leave to 

— return. 

Didactic Apocrypha. 

48. Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sira — 49. Wisdom of Solomon. 

(180 B.C.), Translated by — 50. Mace. IV. 
his grandson in 132. — 

Talmud rejects as apocryphal the Books of the WTO (Christians, &c.) 
T\$lb ]2, rDin )2, DTDH and " Be Abidan." 

Much of the Apocrypha is pre-Maccabsean. Not so 
very long ago it was the fashion among " Neologians " 
to post-date everything Biblical. But Schechter's clever 
restitution of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus has made 
it clear that at least that important work was of the 
beginning of the second century B.o. 

The different books of the Apocrypha and the 
Apocalypses, exclusively Jewish, are quite fifty in number. 
The Apocalypse of Daniel, possibly Tobit, and many of 
the apocryphal Psalms and prayers, are pre-Maocabaean. 
To the Maccabsean period, the first book of the Maccabees, 
the Sibylline Books, the Apocalypse of Enoch, the Book 
of Jubilees certainly belong. 

Most of the others are pre-Christian, even though they 
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now contain Christian and Christological glosses. For 
when the Rabbis at Jamnia closed the canon and rejected 
the Apocrypha, the early Christians adopted and fostered 
them, " a proof/' says Renan, " that the Church and the 
Synagogue were still one." The literature of the Apo- 
crypha is so fascinating that it would furnish the theme 
for many hundred lectures, but we can only mention it 
and pass on. 

It is like one of the great rivers of Genesis, somewhat 
mythical in its course ; but although we cannot lay down 
any precise line of demarcation, or even define the water- 
shed, we can see that it branches off into two ultimately 
distinct directions. On the one hand, it merges into the 
New Testament, with a quite bulky Apocrypha and 
Apocalypse of its own, and then into a huge Library of 
the Fathers. On the other hand, it merges through the 
Midrash into Talmud and " Poskim." 

Of the New Testament I am not competent to speak 
with even the shadow of authority. But I do claim for 
it that in its beginnings, and indeed, for quite a long 
time, it was essentially Jewish and is an undoubted 
branch of Jewish literature. Much of it is avowedly 
written for, and addressed to, the Diaspora. A dear teacher 
of mine, Edwin Abbott, who is quite one of the most 
original and scholarly of the English critics of the New 
Testament, has publicly and privately confessed that much, 
nay most, of New Testament philosophy and theology is 
inexplicable except through the Targums and the^Tal- 
muds. But I will ask you to listen to a quotation from 
another non-Jewish authority, one of the most eloquent 
of modern writers on religion. Renan, in a lecture on 
4 'The Original Identity and Gradual Separation of 
Judaism and Christianity,"^) says : 

" The first generation of Christians is essentially Jewish. 
Had one asked its great founders whether they thought 
to secede from the Jewish family, * Oh, no,' they would 

< 1 )Le Judafeme et le Christianisme (Identity originell© ot Separation 
graduelle). Paris: Calmann Llvy, 1883. 
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have replied. ' We continue the line of the inspired ones 
of Israel. It is we who are the true successors of the 
prophets. 9 In a word, they thought to accomplish 
the law, not suppress it. . . . 

" With St. Paul, 54 after Christ, the breaking away is 
apparently striking. Nevertheless, Paul unceasingly pro- 
tests that he does not abandon his faith in what has been 
promised. He wishes to enlarge Judaism, to make it 
easy for the nations who wish to enter its bosom. He has 
harsh words sometimes for his ancient people, but he 
has tender words also, and Paul never thought he had 
abandoned the Jewish Church. Moreover, by the Primi- 
tive Church, Paul is almost looked upon as a heretic, as a 
bold spirit, as a kind of marplot. Anyhow, he was an 
exception, and small Epistles, like those which, in the 
Christian canon, figure under the name of St. James or 
St. Jude, much better represent the spirit of the first 
Church. Now, such writings are altogether Jewish, 
they could have been read in synagogue if they had been 
written in Hebrew. 

" It is the same with the Apocalypse, called of St. John, 
which is in the Christian canon. This book, dated end 
of 68 or beginning of 69, is a Jewish book in the highest 
degree. The author is a passionate adherent of the 
Jewish nationality. The war has begun. Jerusalem is 
being besieged. One sees in the writer the most profound 
sympathy for the rebels of Judaea. To him Jerusalem 
is "the beloved city." His ideal of humanity is a 
Jerusalem of gold, of pearls and precious stones. No- 
body is more Jewish than the author of the Apocalypse. 

"The so-called Synoptic Gospels are edited on the 
morrow of the capture of Jerusalem. Here there cer- 
tainly is the parting of the ways. But the least Jewish 
of the synoptics, Luke, takes pains to testify that Jesus 
practised all the ceremonies of the law, particularly that 
he was circumcised. 

" That curious epistle of Clement the Roman, whoever 
the author, well expresses the sentiments of the Roman 
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Church about the year 98 after Christ. The little work 
is of an altogether orthodox Judaism. Judith is for the 
first time cited as a heroine. 

1 1 If we now pass to the Epistles and Gospels attributed 
to John the case is quite altered. We may place the 
date of these compositions at about 125 ; say, 100 years 
after the death of Jesus. There Judaism is treated as an 
enemy. One recognises the advent of systems which, 
under the name of Gnosticism, will lead Christians to 
deny their Jewish origins. Gnosticism is altogether 
opposed to Judaism. According to the Gnostics, Chris- 
tianity was born spontaneously and without a forerunner, 
or rather it was a reaction against the former law. Mar- 
cion, with still more exaggeration, pretends that the 
Jewish religion is a bad religion which Jesus Christ came 
to abolish. But Gnosticism was to the Christian Church 
what a collateral stream is to a river. The Orthodox 
Church in the second century always regarded itself as 
bound to the synagogue by the closest tie. Papias 
certainly is a Jewish Christian, wrapped up in the ideas 
of the Synoptic Gospels and the Apocalypse. The 
Testament of the twelve patriarchs, which appeared 
about the same time, is quite a Jewish work. The Shep- 
herd of Hennas, again, is an edifying book in the Jewish 
sense— a veritable Agada. 

" Again, there is that Bishop of Sardes, Meliton, who, 
about 160, spends his life seeking for sacred books among 
the Jews ; for him the Jewish canon is the canon of 
Scripture. 

" Later, in the third century, the secession becomes more 
accentuated under the influence of the School of Alex- 
andria, the heiress of a mitigated Gnosticism. Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen are hardly friends of Judaism, 
and talk of it with much injustice. One feels that the 
separation is in process of accomplishment,' but it only 
becomes in a manner complete when Christianity becomes 
a State religion under Constantine. The Christianity 
becomes official, while Judaism retains its liberal cha- 
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racter. Is the separation at last complete ? Oh, no, 
not yet. 

"I lately referred to the sermons of St. John Ghrysostom 
against the Jews. There is no historical document more 
interesting. The author naturally shows himself rude, 
dogmatic ; he makes all sorts of arguments, some of them 
not very strong. But one sees that the faithful are still 
in a community of people most intimate with the syna- 
gogue. He tells them more than twenty times (for St. 
John Chrysostom repeats himself a good deal, he is 
rather prolix), 4 What have you to do at the synagogue ? 
You wish to celebrate the Passover ? Well, we also 
celebrate the Passover ; come to us.' 

"In 380, then, the Christians of Antioch used to go 
to synagogue on several occasions. In order to make an 
oath more binding, people went to the synagogue, because 
the sacred books were there. Here, to tell the truth, is the 
cause of the custom which John Chrysostom combats as 
one of the gravest abuses. ' I know well, 9 says Chry- 
sostom, 4 what you are going to tell me. You will say 
that the Law and the Prophets are there. 9 The Christians 
did not sufficiently practise the Hebrew Bible, and they 
felt that the Jews were its true guardians. 

" But these are only traces of the primitive ancients, 
for the schism becomes more and more profound. We 
enter the Middle Ages, the barbarians arrive, and then 
began that deplorable ingratitude of humanity, now 
Christian, against Judaism." 

So far Benan, and I am sure I could not give you a better 
insight into the Judaism of early Christianity. Of course, 
the Roman writers — historians, like Livy and Tacitus, 
and philosophers, like Seneca — know of no difference be- 
tween Jew and Christian, and it is not always easy to 
fit the cap they set upon the head of the one or the other. 

We cannot dwell on the question as to which of the books 
of the New Testament, or Sayings of Jesus lately found 
in Ptolemaic cemeteries in the Fayoum were originally 
written in Hebrew, nor may we pause to talk of Philo and 
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the Hellenistic philosophers. The other great branch of 
the stream leads into the Talmud, an ooean which, I 
need not tell you, is so vast, that you will not expect me 
to cross it. It is a colossal monument to Judaism, 
built up out of the concentrated essenoe of the Jewish 
brains of half-a-dozen centuries and elaborated since, con- 
tinuously, for nearly 2,000 years. The Mishna itself 
is largely pre-Christian. It is a sort of carpus juris, a digest 
of Jewish law in 6 orders, 63 treatises, 524 chapters. 
The Babylonian Talmud, in nearly all its editions, except 
the rarest — and therefore most precious, though not the 
best — has the same pagination. You are all familiar 
with the look of a Gemara, that huge folio. Well, the 
Talmud Babli or, rather, what we have left of it, which is 
only about half of the 6 orders (3 complete and a 
single treatise of 2 of the orders) numbers no less than 
4,994 folio pages. The sister Talmud, of Jerusalem, or 
rather of Tiberias, which, though completed a little 
earlier, is rather later in general, is extant in 39 out of 
63 treatises, but only takes up about a quarter of the 
space. Beside these, and closely connected therewith, 
are the " Boraitoth " or " foreign " elements excluded 
from the Mishna, because not legally binding on Jews, and 
a huge mass of supplements to the Gemara, known 
as " Toseftas," or " additions," which embody much that 
was purposely omitted from the Talmud e.g., the opinions 
of Rabbis in opposition and their " obiter dicta," the 
minority reports of some of the schools, and a vast amount 
of stories, parables, and other folk-lore. We have Toseftas 
to 52 treatises and 383 chapters. 

Do not be induced to smile at the dialectics of the 
Talmud as useless or hair-splitting. The more we see of 
the Talmud, the more treasure we find. It is a veritable 
mine, in which no digger can fail to oome upon precious 
metal ; it is a lottery, perhaps, but a lottery with no 
blanks. And if you are tempted to scoff, think for a 
moment, what Macaulay's New Zealander would say, if, 
some thousand years hence, he discovered, in a Geniza, 
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near what is now the newspaper room of the Rylands' 
Library, a few of the more serious of our English journals 
— say, the " Economist " or the " Statist " and studied 
their studies of the fiscal problem, with all its hair- 
splitting and head-splitting intricacies. 

When the Talmuds were in making there was constant 
interchange of ideas and travel between the river cities 
of Mesopotamia and Tiberias. It is a pretty question 
how they journeyed between those places. The 
constantly recurring phrase, "DttfD ir6ttf" (they sent 
from there, i.e., Palestine), shows that the Tanaim 
and Amoraim were always travelling backwards and 
forwards. 

Probably they went north along the Euphrates to 
Thapsacus, then west to Tadmor and Damascus — 
something of a detour, but a route which avoided 
crossing the great Syrian Desert at its greatest width. 

As Rome weakened and Parthia grew stronger, the 
Babylonian and Arabian Jews became more and more 
prosperous, and their home the centre of gravity in 
Judaism. In Arabia, N.S. and centre, there were inde- 
pendent Jewish tribes and even kingdoms — at the time 
when the world's third great Reformer arose. As Kar- 
peles says O " The Jews had made themselves part and 
parcel of Arab life. The Jewish contemporaries of Mo- 
hammed wrote and composed poetry in Arabic as good as 
the Greek of the Alexandrian Jews 800 years earlier ; or as 
the Aramaic of the Babylonian Jews 800 years before the 
Alexandrians ; or as the Hebrew of the Palestinian 
Jews 800 years before the Babylonians. Here we meet 
with one of the chief factors in the success of the Jews 
as agents of civilisation. Wherever they went, be it 
to the edge of the desert, or into Teutonic lands, they 
founded first, not synagogues or houses of prayer, but 
schools ; for they knew that what alone had saved them, 
dispersed as they were in exile lands, was the spirit that 
came forth out of the houses of learning. 4 On the 

O Karpeles " A Sketch of Jewish History (Philadelphia, 1898), p. 46. 
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breath issuing from the schools rests the moral order 
of the universe,' says the Talmud. 

"The development of the Islam proceeded with 
mighty strides, and its influence extended far and wide 
over the whole Eastern world. When the Arabs sat in 
their tents in the fair summer twilight, we can imagine 
them telling the legend of a man who was the exemplar 
of hospitality and bravery. His name was Samuel ben 
Adijah, and by race he was a Jew — so respected the Jews 
were shortly after they had made their first permanent 
settlement in Arabia. Among the poems in praise of 
courage and hospitality that have come down to us from 
before the time of Mohammed the favourite one cited by 
the Arabs was Samuel's Kasside. Even among those who 
spread Mohammed's doctrines there were Jewish authors 
and authoresses, some of whose clever epigrams and poems 
have been preserved to this day. They are so thoroughly 
permeated with the spirit of free Arabia, that if their suc- 
cessors had not informed us of the facts of their lives, 
we should never have suspected the writers to be Jews. 

" All this was to change. When Mohammed perceived 
that the Jews were not accepting his leadership, he ceased 
to court their favour, and after a while he began to perse- 
cute them. He wrote the twenty-ninth Sura in the 
Koran, directed against the Jews, and forbade his ad- 
herents to turn towards the East in prayer." 

Neither the Mohammedans nor the Christians found 
it difficult to dissemble their love for the Jews. Our 
subsequent history is written in blood — the blood of 
martyrs. Yet the dreary horrors of persecution did not 
continuously cloud our past. There are frequent gleams 
of light and liberality. It is Isaac the Jew who is a 
worthy messenger between the rival pillars of East and 
West, between a Charlemagne and an Haroun Alraschid. 
It is a Jewish physician, call him Maimonides if you will, 
who brings a Saladin to make friends with a Richard 
the Lion-hearted. It is a Jew whom Henry VIII. 
tempts over from Italy to England, in order to give him 
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points in his theological disputations with the Pope. 
The Authorised Version, which is the well of English 
undefiled, and Luther's translation, which is the origin 
of modern German, were both directly inspired by the 
nameless Jewish Rabbis who collaborated with the osten- 
sible translators. But all this will take us too far afield. 
If you wish to get round the world in record time, you 
must allow yourself no digressions, however fascinating 
the scenery, however tempting the sport. 

If I have succeeded in opening out vistas for future 
exploration, by your Society and others who have a 
taste for this sort of thing, I shall feel that my trial 
of your patience has not been wasted. And in no spirit 
of irreverence would I ask to be allowed to apply to 
Jewish literature, what the High Priest said in the Temple 
on the Day of Atonement, after he had read forth the 
portions from the Torah — " More than we have read is 
contained therein." 
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A Paper read before the Jews* College Literary Society 
on February %i f 1904. 

I feel very much like the more or less talented author 
who offered to write a chapter on "Snakes in Ireland," 
when I have asked you to come to hear what I have 
to say on the " Humours of Hebrew MSS." Up till within 
quite recent times it was confidently believed that there 
were no snakes in Ireland, although I fancy that some 
practical joker, hailing from the other side of the Atlantic, 
did venture to let some snakes loose in Ireland within the 
last month or two, and created quite a scare in that 
favoured isle. It may well be that some writers or 
collectors or dealers in Hebrew MSS. have occasionally 
ventured to import humour, or what seemed to them to 
be humour, into the dry-as-dust domain of Hebrew MSS., 
and I hope you will bear with me if, for a short time, 
I indulge in an illogical and unmethodical causerie on that 
subject. The situation itself is perhaps not altogether unhu- 
morous when you consider that it is a lawyer, whose hobby 
is so dry and dreary a one, who attempts to talk to this 
audience, which, however distinguished, must be admitted 
to contain at least some happy persons, especially of the 
fairer sex, who could not read a Hebrew MS. if they tried. 

Some MSS. are illuminated or illustrated, and although 
there is a popular fallacy to the effect that the Jews could 
not paint or draw pictures, because they had a prejudice 
against the semblance of the human form divine, the sem- 
blance is not always so close as to be forbidden, and, 
whether they could draw or not, they did, and I have 
some photographs here of pictures of my own MSS. which 
will show you what I mean. Sometimes the picture 
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appears humorous only because it looks quaint and not 
intentionally quaint Sometimes it is intended to be funny. 
Such is the illustration of a Hebrew Hagadah, a Hagadah 
printed at Prague in 1526, which was certainly copied from 
a MS. The father of the family at the Seder, when he has 
to point to. the bitter herbs, points to his wife instead. 

Then there are numerous MSS. which, though not 
comic, are grotesque. The Jews were great imitators 
and followed the fashions. One of my MSS. is a very 
beautifully written Passover Service intended for the 
use of the Reader in the synagogue. This is profusely 
illustrated with grotesque borders in the style of the 
German illustrated books of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It was finished at Cologne in 1525, and mon- 
keys and elephants, and queer animals, half birds and half 
fishes, abound in its decorations. They are mostly pen 
and ink drawings, but the ink is sometimes red and some- 
times black. Then, again, I have specimens here of a 
festival service from Corfu, which is actually funny 
though not intended to be so. It contains pictures quite 
in the style of the Eikons in the Byzantine or Russian 
churches. We have the whale swallowing Jonah, some 
Corfiote Jews in their Tabernacle, King David with a very 
big crown, and other such pictures, a mediaeval picture of 
Jerusalem such as Hubert Van Eyck might have painted 
from fancy, and, pace Sir Martin Conway, not from nature. 

Hebrew MSS. again can be humorous or witty because 
of the matter they contain. Thus we get a whole class of 
parodies in which the book of Esther is imitated as to give 
us a Hagadah for Purim or a Talmudical treatise such as 
Masechet America or Masechet Purim. Many of our poets, 
from Ibn Ezra downwards, do not scruple to devote their 
talents to satirical or humorous dialogues between water 
and wine, between week-days and Sabbaths, and between 
different letters of the alphabet. Our writers are particu- 
larly fond of plays upon words. They are never tired of 
acrostics. Their riddles are rather witty than humorous. 
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The titles of their books generally contain some playful 
allusion to the writer's name or his subject, and down to 
the present day, and especially in the present day, there is 
hardly an author who can avoid disguising the date of his 
work in some more or less inappropriate sentence, the 
letters of which, when correctly added together generally 
produce the date. But this last is a practice which any 
one interested in bibliography would decline to think 
funny, because it does so add to the task of cataloguing or 
identifying a book. 

The personal atmosphere of a MS. is always interest- 
ing and sometimes humorous. The colophon or final 
word of the scribe is replete with touches of human nature. 
The formulae are not as varied as the contents of 
the book, Bome of them recur over and over again. The 
book is written by so and so, for so and so, and finished at 
such and such a date, but the writer rarely concludes with 
the bald statement of such facts without going on to add 
that he hopes that his patron, for whom he has written the 
book, may enjoy and read it, both he and his offspring and 
their offspring, for all generations and generations, " until 
a donkey can climb a ladder." Of course, that means, or 
is intended to mean, a very long time, but then these good 
writers used not to visit music halls or hippodromes, where 
even that impossible feat may be occasionally witnessed. 
The origin of the expression has puzzled us all. My friend, 
Mr. Joseph Levy, suggests that *ron means the body nn»in 
and that the scribe meant to enjoy happiness until his body 
departs from the soul, which climbs to heaven. I believe 
it is merely the unsuccessful attempt of the feeble rhyme- 
ster to find a rhyme (d^d) for Olam (t&)v) and this would 
be almost proved by the MS. in the Turin Library, where 
we have a third rhyme in which Jacob and his " cholom " 
(nbn) is introduced. It is just possible that the daring 
scribe is there hinting that what Jacob saw in his dream 
climbing up the ladder were not angels but donkeys. 
That is quite in keeping with the bold, almost blasphemous, 
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spirit of a Heine, which occurs even in German MSS. of 
the fourteenth century. Sometimes, as Steinschneider, in 
his valuable Vorlemngen tiber die Kunde Eebrdischer 
Handschriften, observes, the *ron is replaced by (ox) or 
even niDPP (Dammhirsch or elk) which preserves the rhyme 
but is a nobler animal Sometimes, too, the writer substi* 
tutes himself for the donkey. Very often the scribes introduce 
personal details — about their writing without spectacles, 
or at such and such a speed, or about family history — into 
these colophons, and sometimes the more general history 
of their people, as when the scribe of a Massoretic Bible 
writes that the Bible was finished on the ist of Adar or 
the 7th of Ab of 149a, " in which year the exiles of Jeru- 
salem, which were in Spain, were driven out by command 
of the King," and that he put the finishing touches to it 
(the Massoretic notes) in Constantinople three years later. 

Sometimes the writers themselves introduced into their 
MS., by way of digression, an account of their own 
joys and sorrows. Thus the Samaritan and Karaite 
scribes are very fond of writing their own name even in 
a text, and as they must not add to the text, they get at 
their name by dotting letters which form it, or writing 
these letters large, or again, as in an autograph MS. of the 
historian Joseph the Sephardi, which I was happy enough 
to recently acquire in Casale Monferrato, the author breaks 
the thread of his story of the persecution of the Jews to 
tell of his own domestic troubles. Then again, the owners' 
notes about the sales and purchases of the MSS., or their 
division when inherited, supply constant topics of interest, 
especially when the money paid is expressly stated to be 
good or heavy. Large prices were paid for Hebrew MSS. 
once on a time even in England, and Jacobs, in the Jews of 
Angevin England, gives a case of a Bible forming chief 
part of a young English Jewess's dowry. One of the most 
interesting illustrated MSS. that I know of is the copy of 
the Strong Hand of Maimonides, which has been lately 
acquired by the city of Frankfort among the treasures of 
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the Merzbacher collection, though incomplete and only one 
of what were probably four volumes of that monumental 
work. At the beginning of each book it has a topical 
illustration, showing the subjects of which the book treats. 
For instance, in the book dealing with the laws as to 
damage (•vyntDi nyao to) there is a most expressive 
picture of the detected thief, with his face clearly showing 
his disgust at being captured. Then there is a picture of 
a donkey falling into the well, and another of a sleek cow 
grazing upon a field not its owner's. The best book about 
Hebrew illustrations is the Hagadah of Sarajewo, in two 
volumes. It reproduces the pictures in that Hagadah, and 
also contains essays and excursuses upon the general sub- 
ject contributed by Professor Kaufmann and others. I 
think the very last letter I received from him deals with 
that book. I had sent him a note about some illustrations 
by Giotto in a prayer-book of Nachmanides, written and 
drawn for a Cardinal, whom the Pope permits to read it, 
and Kaufmann defends himself from the charge that he 
denied that there was any Jewish art by Jewish artists. 
The part that women play in writing MSS. is also in itself 
not without interest ; for instance, in Frankfort, a copy of 
one of the treatises on the Talmud was written by a woman. 
She was an Adler— nyhK ronw 'd rawnn mm — and 
naturally chose the most difficult treatise to copy. Probably 
she did not understand a word of it, but she was a pre- 
decessor of the lady secretaries and typists of our own time. 

Women play quite an important part in the Ketubah. 
Of those executed in Italy, most are decorated, and some 
quite sumptuously. The subject of the roirD is so wide, 
that it deserves quite a lecture for itself. I must 
limit myself to showing you a specimen signed in Chieri, 
1706. The decoration is daring rather than funny. 
Susanna was the bride, and so Adam and Eve are in 
keeping. The mira is otherwise interesting, but it is not 
easy to tell whether the border is pen and ink or engraved. 
Many early printed books were decorated by hand. Here 
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again is another Ketubah in which the bridegroom is called 
Isaac. He is the victim, and that is why you see the pic- 
ture depicts the sacrifice of Isaac 1 I hope to have Bhown you, 
in however scrappy a fashion, that there is some amusement 
to be derived from the interior of a Hebrew MS. 

Even should I not have succeeded in this, I do think 
you will agree with me that the hunt after MSS. is not 
without its cheerful side. Like all hunts, an element 
of sport enters into it, and one's gambling instincts are 
undoubtedly stimulated. Tou must adapt your tactics 
to the environment in which you find yourself. It is no 
good to apply the same manoeuvres in attempting to ferret 
out a rubbish heap in Aleppo that one would employ while 
treasure-seeking in the Ghettos of Northern Italy. In 
Lombardy, Venetia, and Emilia the Jews are periodically 
visited by booksellers' agents from Frankfort, Vienna, and 
even Husiatyn, and — Kearny, N.J. They are on the look- 
out for the unwary purchaser, and, experto crede, he does 
not find it very easy to get the advantage over them. 
There are some thirty-five congregations in Italy with 
Rabbis, the number of Jews in which varies from 8,000 in 
Rome to fifty-one in Chieri. The Rabbis are for the most 
part not too well acquainted with Hebrew literature. In 
fact, Deinard, whose pungent pen has been the terror of all 
the respectable Jews for a generation and more, says in an 
article that he published : in the Jehudi, that he had been 
asked by one of these Italian Rabbis the meaning of 
Gemara. He had often heard the word used, but could 
not make out what it meant! Well, one goes to the 
Rabbi and asks him whether he knows anybody that has 
old books. One hopes that he will say that he himself 
has some which he is willing to part with for a considera- 
tion, but, though poor, like all Italians, he is proud, and 
whether it is that he does not possess a library or that 
what he does possess does not interest the book-lover, one 
generally draws a blank at the Rabbinate, but occasionally 
the Rabbi will call his wife and ask her whether she 
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doesn't remember the address of a widow whose husband 
used to have books; and so one finds one's way to the 
widow and sees what she has got. Even then one's task 
is very complicated. One does not see the widow ; she is 
ailing, but a daughter comes and says that she does not 
know anything about books, but one may look if one likes 
and then she will show you Arabic or even Greek for 
Hebrew, and if one thinks it worth while to make an offer 
she says she will submit it, but somebody else has an 
option upon it already. In the Far East, for instance in 
Teheran, it would never do to go direct to a house and ask 
for books, for people are far too suspicious. You must 
never take them by surprise. Even in Constantinople I 
shall not forget the suspicion, approaching to terror, with 
which I was regarded when on the eve of a festival I came 
there a little early, when the elders were yet assembled 
round the porch. It is not usually my failing to be too 
early, but I got there and was gazed at from head to foot. 
Perhaps it was my tourist suit, or perhaps the shabbiness of 
my hat, but it was some time before I could persuade them 
that I was not an Armenian, and that my bulging pockets 
did not conceal dynamite. Well, in Teheran I had to take 
the synagogue as my base of operations. It was the first 
place I visited on my arrival early in the morning, and 
I was in time to take part in the morning service. Hebrew, 
a lingua franca which, however badly spoken, is a sure 
proof of one's Judaism, enabled me to be understood and 
accepted as one of themselves. So, after service and a 
few preliminaries, one asks " where is the Genizah," and 
is told "it is under the floor beneath that stone." The 
stone is easily removed and one goes down into a sort of 
damp cellar and finds the scraps of yesterday's letters 
mouldy and illegible. Still the search has stimulated 
curiosity, and I can explain that I am prepared to offer 
money, good money, for worthless old books. After most 
carefully explaining where I live, I express the hope that 
visitors will make their appearance. The trade of the 
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bity is largely in the hands of dellals or bazaar brokers, 
many of whom are Jews. A dellal comes and offers 
carpets and embroideries and armour, and similar rubbish. 
I explain that it is not such articles that I want, but 
Hebrew books. Later on in the day he brings one or two. 
Next day two dellals come with books, and the next day four, 
till one could feel pretty certain that one would be able to 
ransack the whole place if one could stay long enough ; but 
the funny thing is that, by means of these dellals, quite 
well-to-do people attempt to pass on their wares or family 
heirlooms to the mad stranger which they, while pressing 
hospitality upon him, would not dream of showing him 
themselves. They are proud or shy, or think that their price 
will be higher if the middleman is there to lie for them. 

It is, of course, quite hopeless to choose one out of 
several books that are brought to you, the cheapest 
method is to buy the lot, nor must you let it appear 
which is the book you really want, when you make the 
purchase. At Bokhara, I had a lesson in that. It was 
1897, and I was full of Apocrypha. People were very 
kind, and I had been lucky enough to gain the reputation 
of being a hakeem. A scientific nephew had supplied me 
with opium, and others of the specialities of Burroughs and 
Wellcome. I had met a well-to-do Jewish merchant on his 
way home from the fair at Nijni Novgorod in the Trans- 
caspian Railway. He was travelling with his wives and 
favourite children and servants, but he was very thirsty 
and had drunk much water, and was like to die of dysen- 
tery. My opium pills worked like magic and made my 
reputation. When I got to Bokhara I had to visit him, 
and others. I was even called in to prescribe for an inter- 
esting young lady who was delirious with typhoid fever. 
The merchant may have been what a writer of brilliant 
imagination in the Standard calls the Rothschild of Cen- 
tral Asia, but he was certainly not a Croesus in our sense 
of the word. I was credibly informed that there was not 
a Jew in the whole of the TranBcaspian that owned as 
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much as 50,000 roubles, and I am afraid that I have suffi- 
cient respect for money to have endeavoured to make the 
acquaintance of such a Rothschild had there been one. 
However, this is nothing to do with our subject To 
return to the books. I asked for a Judith or a Tobit. 
" I have a Tobit," said one of the bystanders, and imme- 
diately demanded a hundred roubles for it without 
looking ! And from that day to this I have been unable 
to buy or even see his MS. For the rest, I had got talked 
about, and people knew that I wanted books, and as luck 
would have it a trick of the Russian Government, which 
was intended to annoy me, enured to my great advantage. 

When the Foreign Office applied for leave for me to travel 
in Zakaspie in search of Hebrew-Persian MSS. the Russian 
Government took from May to August to issue the permis- 
sion, but, in the meantime, dispatched the most eminent 
Persian scholar in Europe, Professor Saleman, of Petersburg, 
to the district to hunt for such MSS. He was unlucky 
enough to tumble from his troika and break a rib, so that 
we arrived at Bokhara Station on the very same day, 
though he had had two months start of me. He, being 
a swell, went to stay with the Russian resident Ignatieff, 
near the station. I went straight to the old city of Bok- 
hara twelve versts distant and bivouacked among the 
natives. Two days later he comes to the Residency in 
state and sends for the seven good men of the city, and in 
the name of the Tsar calls upon them to deliver up their 
Hebrew MSS. They preferred to let me have them, for 
I at least am a co-religionist, and so he gets only one to my 
thirty-seven. Abo Chachamow, a young but very intelli- 
gent son of a Rabbi, offered to take me round to the Jewish 
houses and seek for MSS. I arranged beforehand to pay 
him a commission, but not a commission on the price of the 
MSS. Oh no I A rouble for every book that I buy, whether 
cheap or dear. At one place I find some leaves of an early 
and unknown ritual. I ask where it is from and they say it 
is lumber, and then I offer more money for more leaves 
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of that same book, and three times as much if they can 
make it complete for me, and in the result nearly the whole 
of the MS. came to light in three or four different batches. 

Sometimes, it requires a considerable amount of im- 
pertinence to do all that is necessary if one wishes to 
follow up a clue. One learns at Cairo that the last of the 
Jews of Rosetta had carried away with him the Genizah 
from that city and brought it to Alexandria for re-burial. 
One goes to the Chief Rabbi, an intelligent man and one 
who, since Schechters discovery of the Hebrew Ecclesias- 
ticus, knows why people are so interested in Egyptian 
relics. One tells him about the Rosetta Genizah, but he 
has not heard of it. He asks his myrmidons, and at last 
one says, " Oh yes, I know where it was buried." In my 
most courtly French I beg him to allow me to dig for it. 
" Certainly,' ' says he, "we will arrange for it; come next 
week." " Oh but my boat leaves to-morrow for Marseilles." 
" Then I am afraid it will be impossible." " But if one 
pays the diggers?" "It is too late now." "Oh, but let 
them work over night." "Well, how much will you 
give ? " And so the Genizah is uncovered and one rescues 
from the grave some quite important fragments of early 
MSS. as well as documents so late as a Cretan Ketubah 
of a poor divorcee of fifty years ago. All through the 
Mediterranean the natives know that the traveller is on 
the pounce for antiques. They do not know what antique 
means, but they attach considerable importance to the 
word. So in Corfu I am offered a little MS. and told that 
it is a very fine antique indeed. I say, " but it is dated 
1830, quite modern," and the unblushing answer is "yes, 
certainly it is modern, but very antique," whereupon of 
course the precious volume is purchased. I fear that the 
narration of these episodes has only wearied you. I have 
tried to make them as impersonal as possible, but egotism 
will out, and I can only crave your forgiveness for having 
fallen a victim, and earn your pardon by bringing these 
remarks to a close. 
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[-4 Paper read before the Union of Jewish Literary 
Societies at Rcmsgate, on Aug. 34, 1904.] 

Thboughout the Middle Ages, the Jews were practically 
alone in Europe to uphold science and literature. Na 
doubt, from time to time, they were oppressed by robber 
barons, or harassed by the ignorant masses, but they were 
treated on terms of intellectual equality and friendship by 
all that was highest and best among the Gentiles. Every 
king had his Jewish doctor, and every studious monk his 
Jewish intimAi8, a living mine, from which he could extract 
sparkling bits of ore with which to shine in the pulpit. 
Even Dante is said to have had his Jewish friend. The 
fifteenth century ended in the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain and Portugal, and a great change in their conditio^ 
but the expulsion took place after what was the greatest 
event of the century. This was not the discovery of 
a New World, although that was important enough. It 
was the discovery of printing. One of the mysteries of 
history, a mystery not yet solved, is as to the part the 
Jews played in that great discovery. They certainly did 
play a part in it. The first printed book recorded is 
Gutenberg's Bible, printed at Mainz about 1450. Mainz 
was sacked about 1462, and many printers' employes 
thrown out of work migrated thence to Italy and else- 
where. The first book printed in Italy appeared at Rome 
in 1467. Before the end of the fifteenth century, we know 
of at least 100 Hebrew books printed by Jewish printers. 
Of these 100 the British Museum possesses 75, Bodley'a 
Library at Oxford 67, Parma 61, the City Library of 
Frankfort 56, and Judge Sulzberger 45. 
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From various indications, and especially from printed 
fragments found in the famous Cairo Genizah, we are 
certain that there must have been many more books than 
the round hundred printed in the fifteenth century. Fortu- 
nately, the early printer retained the egotistical habit of 
the scribe, and supplemented his work by a more or less 
lengthy colophon giving personal details. From these we 
can learn many things as to Jewish printing. One of the 
synonyms for a printer is D'DJ ntppo xb* poio^p noaa ariDn 
' who writes at once with many pens, and yet no miracle he 
kens.' This is an allusion to a curious passage in Talmud 
Jorna, 36 b, which has by some authorities been taken to 
prove that the rabbis anticipated the invention of printing. 
" Ben Qamcar would not teach the art of writing. They 
say of him that he took four pens (pDiD^p) between his 
fingers, and when a word had four letters, wrote it all 
at once." 

In the fifteenth century there were 60 printers in Central 
and Northern Europe, 21 in the Netherlands, 32 in Italy, 

31 in France, and 22 in Spain and Portugal. Among the 

32 Italians were Benjamin of Borne; at Piove di Sacco, 
M. Cusi ; at Mantua, A. Cunat, the physician, and Estellina, 
his wife, and Abraham, of Cologne ; at Beggio, A. Qarton ; 
at Naples, Joseph and Azriel GUnzenhauser, and Isaac ben 
Judah ibn Katorzi ; at Bologna, Halm Mordecai ; at Borne, 
Manasseh and Obadiah ben Moses and Solomon b. Judah ; 
at Naples, Solomon b. Perez ; at Soncino, Casal Maggiore, 
Brescia and Barco, Joshua Solomon Soncino, and Gershon 
ben Moses Soncino ; at Ferrara, Abraham dei Tintori ; at 
Bologna, Hezekiah de Ventura ; and at Naples, Yom Tob 
b. Perez, i.e. nineteen printers in eleven cities, of whom 
two were husband and wife, two father and son, two 
brothers, and three at least Germans. In addition to these, 
there was Shem Tob ibn Chalaz, the hitherto unknown 
printer of a i486 edition of Bachia, and the two brothers, 
Judah and Beuben, who assisted him. Of a few incunables, 
notably the magnificent Semag printed before 1480, we 
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know neither date, place, nor printer, the watermark — 
a curious crossbow, and the style and get-up, however, 
point to Italy. In Spain, between 148a and 1492, we 
know of five printers in three cities, viz., Solomon ibn 
Alkabiz, Eliezer Alantansi, Immanuel, and Samuel b. Musa, 
and Solomon Salmati b. Maimon, at Guadalajara, Ixar and 
Zamora. In Portugal there were four Jewish printers in 
three cities, viz., Samuel Giacon, Abraham d'Ortas, Eliezer 
Toledano, and Alantansi, at Faro, Leiria and Lisbon. Ortas 
printed as late as 1498, and we know of at least one book 
not in Hebrew printed by him which played a part in the 
history of the world. This was the Almanack Perpetuus 
of Abraham Zacuto, printed by Magister Ortas at Leiria 
in 1496. 

Of this excessively rare work, Graesse states that the 
only copy known was in the Royal Library of Lisbon, but 
within the last few years another copy, with Columbus's 
calculations, written in his own hand, to verify those 
of Zacuto, has been discovered among the gifts of his son, 
Fernando Columbus, by the librarian of the tf Columbina " 
library at Seville, which possesses six other books that 
belonged to Columbus. 

I have been fortunate enough to find another copy in 
Madrid, and Dr. Freimann, the Librarian of the Frankfort 
City Library, writes in his lecture Ueber Hebraische 
Inkunabdn (Leipzig, 190a) that a copy was offered for 
sale by Martini of Lucca, for 1,500 francs. " It was this 
very book," says Curtis in his Authentic Letters of Colum- 
bus (Chicago, 1895) "that Columbus used to predict the 
eclipse of the moon, which so terrified the Indians in 
Jamaica that they became obedient to him, and furnished 
his party with food." It is a surviving monument of the 
part the Jews played in the discovery of America. 

The Soncinos were almost as famous for their non- 
Jewish books as for their Hebrew ones, and for some 
years were the great rivals of the Aldines. They, too, 
were originally a German family, and came from Speyer, 
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near Mainz (Gershon, in the colophon to the Brescia Penta* 
teuch of 1492, says that his German name was Menzeln, 
i. e. of Mainz) prop )vb*wo Hip} mvx nv\, and 

the first of their long line may have been*a pupil of Guten- 
berg himself. Several books have been written about their 
achievements. The best of them seems to be Manzoni's. 
One of the family, Jerome Soncino, was converted to Chris- 
tianity, and, like most converts, became a rabid anti- 
Semite, " Anti-Judaici ex-Judaei." His Petrarch of 1503, 
in italic type, is dedicated to Caesar Borgia. In the Dedi- 
cation he explains why he set up his press at Fano, and 
tells how he had thither attracted " un nobilissimo sculp- 
tore de littere latine, graece, et hebraice, chiamato M. Fran- 
cesco de Bologna." From this we may infer that some at 
least of the beautiful Hebrew types of the Soncinos were cut 
by the famous painter Francia. I possess Jerome Soncino's 
edition of Galatinus, printed at Ortona in 151 8, which was 
the first book printed in that city. The book has 300 leaves 
folio, in which it seeks to establish the truth of Catholicism 
against the obstinate perfidy of the Jews of that time as 
proved by excerpts from the Talmud. There are thirteen 
other cities mentioned by Zunz, in which the first book 
printed in any language was Hebrew. The first book 
printed in Portugal bearing a date was the Nachmanides — 
a sufficient proof of the importance of Hebrew in the 
history of printing. 

By an amiable fiction, the period during which Hebrew 
books are called incunables, has been, by some zealous 
bibliographers, extended to 1540, i.e. the year p-5300. 
Certainly such an extension makes it easier for libraries 
to boast of possessing incunables, inasmuch as even 
Schwab's incomplete list in his iTicunables Orientaux 
(Paris, 1883), records 530 Hebrew books printed before 
that date. Some of these, especially treatises of the Tal- 
mud — three of which, Ketubot, Gittin, and Baba Mezia> 
printed in 1488 or 1489, are not even extant — are very 
rare, but some are quite common. It is difficult to tell 
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how many books went to make an edition. The colo- 
phon to the Psalms of 1477, however, says that 300 copies 
were printed, of which we know, perhaps, a dozen copies. 
In 1867 Zedner records thirty-eight books in the British 
Museum, of which no other copy, or only one or two other 
copies, were known to exist. Of these I possess at least 
half-a-dozen. And yet of at least twenty of the Hebrew 
books printed before 1500 only a single copy is known, 
but it would be rash nowadays to call anything unique. 
Only within the last few weeks a Talmud Shebuoth was 
brought me from the Island of Jerba, which was identified 
as printed in Pesaro, by the fact that its pages were num- 
bered in the Italian style. Kabbinovitz lamented that no 
copy was known in his time. Dr. Freimann, however, 
found one last year in Florence, and now my copy makes 
a second. Another Hebrew, or part Hebrew, book is the 
famous polyglot Psalter of Genoa, of 1516. This Psalter 
contains, by way of commentary to the Psalm xix, " The 
heavens declare the glory of Qod, and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork," an account of the achievements 
of Columbus, inasmuch as he was a native of Genoa. It 
is therefore highly prized by the Americans, but it cannot 
be said to be rare. Two thousand copies were printed 
(twice as many as the edition of the first, second, third, 
or fourth folio Shakespeare). I value my copy far less 
than a similar polyglot Psalter printed at Cologne in 15 18, 
which was the first Hebrew book printed in that city, and 
of which only a limited edition can have been made. 
Both of these polyglots, as well as the still more famous 
and magnificent polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes, printed 
at AlcaJa d'Henares, between 1514 and 151 7, were printed 
by Christians for Christians. 

Two polyglot Pentateuchs, however, were printed by 
Jews for Jews at Constantinople in 1546 and 1547. The 
one contains, besides the Hebrew and the Targum, Persian 
and Arabic translations, the other Greek and Spanish. The 
Persian of Tawus is the only literary monument of middle 
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Persian, and the Greek the only one of middle Greek. By 
Christians, the Hebrew Bible and its grammar were much 
studied about the time of the Reformation, and, taken as 
a whole, Hebrew Bibles and grammars printed by Chris- 
tians are more usually to be found in the great public 
libraries, especially on the Continent, than are those which 
emanated from Jews. The reason for this is that the 
Christian theologians, who were mostly monks, bought 
the books, placed them on their shelves, and then forgot 
about them. Occasionally, perhaps, some friar more stu- 
dious than his brethren may have looked at them, but, 
taken as a class, monks are not bookish men. You will, 
therefore, find that the condition of the books preserved 
in monasterial libraries is very good, the books are clean, 
and, like those of a collector, acquired for the purposes of 
hoarding, rather than reading. The Revolution brought 
about the secularization of most of the Continental monas- 
teries, their libraries were confiscated by the State, and 
the most precious of their possessions impounded in the 
national libraries. Munich and Frankfort are consequently 
particularly rich in oarly Hebrew printed books. 

The earliest date at which a Hebrew book is recorded to 
have been printed is February 5, 1475. This is the date 
given in the colophon of the Rashi, printed in Reggio di 
Calabria, which may fairly be assumed to have been begun 
in 1474. The four folio volumes of the Tur were finished 
July 3, 1475, * n Rove di Sacco. Of these Mrs. Seligmann 
Goldschmidt, of Frankfort, possesses a magnificent volume 
printed on parchment. Wolff (quoted by De Rossi and 
Schwab), however, devotes five pages to an account of 
Peter Niger's treatise against the Jews, printed at Esslin- 
gen, near Vienna, on June 6, 1475 (V. 1110-1115). This 
treatise contains three words in Hebrew, the first two 
words of the Bible, and the Tetragrammaton. Of itself 
this would not be of much importance, were it not for the 
fact that it is the only book known to have been printed 
in Germany in the fifteenth century with Hebrew types. 
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There may have been other books so printed in Germany 
or Austria, but they have not yet come to light, although 
one may always expect to meet with them in the Genizah 
of a monastery or convent. It is an indication anyhow 
that printing in Hebrew was known in Germany at the 
time when German printers introduced it into Italy. 
Several incunables were probably printed before either 
the Rashi or Tur 9 but, as neither place nor date is assigned 
to them, the fact cannot be affirmed with certainty. It would 
be only natural to suppose that a Prayer-Book or a Penta- 
teuch would have been the first book a Jew wished to print. 

The choice of books to print is interesting. Thirteen, 
and that means thirteen per cent, of the whole, were Bible 
texts, ten were commentaries on the Bible. Bmhi and 
Kimchi were each printed six times, and Ncbchmanidea 
three times. Bachya was printed twice 1 before 1500, and 
seems to have been the most popular of all commentators, 
for he was frequently reprinted in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, and Nachmanides runs him very 
close. Probably it was because philosophy, with a leaning 
towards mysticism, was congenial to the cultured Italian 
Jew of the time. Bachya was comparatively easy to under- 
stand. His explanations are direct and then he is 
fond of parables and also inclined a little to cabala. Ibn 
Ezra, however, is too dry and mathematical to be popular, 
and so he is only printed once in the fifteenth century, and 
Gersonides also for the same reason had only a succte 
d'estime, for his commentaries on the Pentateuch, Job, and 
Daniel were each printed once only, and that before J 480, 
after which he was not printed again until 1 547. The Tur 9 
a forerunner of the Shulchan Aruch, was printed in whole, 
or in part, not less than nine times. This was, no doubt, 
because it was the compendium of Jewish laws and obser- 
vances, and required for teaching in the school and the 
Beth Hamidrash. That it was used as a school book 

1 I i>oe8e88 an incomplete but unique copy of an edition printed, 
probably in Rome, in i486, and hitherto unrecorded. 
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is proved by the excessively rare quarto edition of the 
Orwch Hofim printed before 1500, which contains in the 
three copies known a picture of a rabbi teaching his pupils, 
wedged into a blank corner, left on the last page of the 
index. This picture is taken from the Brescia edition of 
the Mashed Hakadmoni—- Ibn Sahula's Book of Fables. 
Curiously enough, a copy just brought to me, also from 
the Island of Jerba, does not contain the picture. This 
would seem to show that the two books were printed about 
the same time. Of prayer-books only nine or ten are 
known, but there must have been many more. Printed 
grammars, Aruch, ethical works, and Maimonides recur 
once or twice, but of the twenty-three treatises of flie 
Talmud known to have been printed before 151 1, only 
ten seem to have been published before 1500, and, of these, 
Bezah, the first treatise generally learnt by the student, and 
ChuUin and Niddah ran into a second edition. The only 
works of contemporaries printed in the fifteenth century 
were the Agur of Jacob Landau, aud the Nofet Zufim of 
Judah ben JechieL The latter is a book of rhetoric, and 
no second edition appeared of it until 1863. Still more 
remarkable is the Machberoth Immanuel, a daring poetical 
satire of the fourteenth century, written by Immanuel Ben 
Solomon, of Rome, the friend and imitator of Dante. This 
book was printed at Brescia in 1491, and again, with vowel 
points, at Constantinople in 1535, but Babbi Joseph Karo, 
the compiler of the Shvichan Aruch, disapproved of the 
work, and forbade it to be read, even on week-days, saying 
that its printers caused the multitude to sin. Thanks to 
this prohibition it was not reprinted until 1796, when 
a new edition appeared in Berlin, due to the Voltairean 
spirit of that city, and influenced, perhaps, by the broad- 
minded views of Mendelssohn. It should, however, be 
added that the 28th chapter, the Makama dealing with 
Eden andTophet, i.e. the Faradiso and Inferno, appeared 
at Prague in 1613, and Frankfort in 1713, and in Yiddish 
at Prague between those dates. 
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In order to give a general idea of the relative frequency 
of printed books, it may be of interest to give the list com- 
piled by Zedner, the most accurate of our bibliographers, 
showing the distribution of the 10,100 volumes, mostly 
from the Michael and Almanzi libraries at the British 
Museum, catalogued by him in 1867 : — 



1. Bibles 


... 1,260 vols. 


2. Commentaries on the Bible ... 


... 510 


»» 


3. Talmud 


... 730 


» 


4. Commentaries on the Talmud 


... 700 


*» 


5. Codes of Law 


... 1,260 


»» 


6. Decisions 


... 520 


i» 


7. Midrash 


160 


»» 


8. Cabala 


... 460 


»» 


9. Sermons 


... 400 


»» 


10. Liturgies 


... 1,200 


»» 


11. Divine Philosophy 


... 690 


»» 


12. Scientific Works 


... 180 


t» 


13. Grammars, Dictionaries 


... 450 


»» 


14. History, Geography 


... 3*0 


»» 


15. Poetry, Criticism 


... 770 


i> 



In 1894 Mr. Van Straalen made a catalogue of the 7,800 
additional Hebrew volumes acquired by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, so that the collection must now num- 
ber about 20,000 volumes. That of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of New York, thanks chiefly to the liberality of 
Judge Sulzberger, already numbers 15,000, and is, there- 
fore, no mean rival of our own National Library. 

It is one of the penalties or privileges (?) of the collector 
of books that he has little time or disposition to look at 
their insides. Their exterior is too fascinating, and, in this 
respect, perhaps, he is really more like a bookworm than 
is the industrious, dry-as-dust reader who is generally taken 
for that curiosity of natural history. It is, by the by, 
somewhat strange that no less an authority on the exterior 
of books than Zaehnsdorf, the great bookbinder, is reported 
to have declared that there was no such thing as a book- 
worm. He is utterly mistaken. I have seen many, alas. 
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far too many, of that species, and they are particularly 
common, whether as grub, chrysalis, or fully developed 
bookworm, in books coming from the East, and especially 
the Yemenite books that have reached us via Aden. 

The early printers, although they were not bookworms 
in any so derogatory a sense, were by no means such 
superior persons as to disregard the exterior of their work. 
And so it is that really magnificent title-pages and sump- 
tuous printing are characteristic of the early printer. 
Many of the Hebrew incunables were printed on vellum 
as well as on paper. Bibles, Liturgies, and even Talmuds, 
are so distinguished. The British Museum possesses half- 
a-dozen treatises of the Talmud printed on vellum. Three 
of these were in the original Royal Library, presented to 
the Museum by J£ing George the Second. They and the 
nine other volumes of the Editio Princeps of the Talmud 
were, indeed, the only Hebrew works that collection con- 
tained. A seventh treatise, also on vellum, is just reported 
to me from Oran. As a rule, a book printed on vellum is 
worth ten times as much as one on paper. 

In a few cases the vellum copy is actually more common 
than the copy printed on paper. Thus, of the Bible printed 
at Txar in Spain, in 1490, of the half-dozen copies known 
four are on vellum, and only two, of which mine is one, on 
paper, and the paper of the last leaf of my copy being torn, 
I was able to replace it by a corresponding leaf on vellum, 
which I found in the Genizah. 

Still more interesting is the case of the beautiful Daily 
Prayer Book printed at Bologna by, and for the use of, the 
Guild of Silk Workers in 1537. I know of at least six 
times as many copies on vellum as are extant on paper. 
One would have expected to find copies printed on silk, 
rather than vellum, but the publishers were evidently 
connoisseurs, and it would be worth while to investigate 
their economic conditions a little more closely. There was 
yet another Hebrew Guild, that of the Tintori, or Dyers, of 
whom Rabbi Abraham DW31OT p was one of the earliest 
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Hebrew printers, perhaps because of his connexion with 
ink. 

Of late years, even before William Morris, people of taste 
and means have occasionally printed special copies of their 
works upon vellum or silk. I possess such vellum speci- 
mens of Hebrew books printed in Paris in 1866 and 1868, 
in Mainz in 1873, and in London in 1876, the last a volume 
of Schlosberg's edition of the More Nebuchim, and our 
learned friend the Haham, if I remember rightly, presented 
Mrs. Gaster, a couple of years ago, with a beautiful large 
vellum copy of his clever lecture on " Hebrew Illuminated 
Bibles." 

In addition to sumptuous printing, we have what may 
be pardonably called freak printing, books printed with 
red ink on white paper, like an Amsterdam Prayer-Book 
of 1 715, or the Rides of a Friendly Society in Aleppo, 
printed there in 1898, or a Prague Hagadah of 1713, 
printed with black types on red paper, or the cabalistical 
treatise of Perez Gerondi, printed on blue by Usque, at 
Ferrara, in 1557 — the same man, by the by, as printed the 
famous Jews Bible of Ferrara, for a copy of which as much 
as i£8o has been paid at public auction in England. 

More curious, however, than any of these is the typo- 
graphical freak wiy insr printed at Newark in 1899. 
The " Zmir Oritzim " is an anonymous controversy against 
the sect of Chassidim. Mr. Deinard, who is not only a 
Hebrew author of eminence, but also a collector, has 
thought fit to publish this little book of seventy-six pages 
in an extraordinary shape (about two inches wide by eight 
inches long) on leaves of the following colours: blue, 
brown, green, pink, yellow, and vermilion orange, only two 
pages being white ! 

I am afraid I have wandered a long way from my sub- 
ject, but I must mention one class of Hebrew print which 
really does tinge on the romantic. I mean the volumes of 
special prayers, Tikkunim> in Hebrew and Spanish, which 
were the result of the religious enthusiasm produced in 
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Amsterdam by the Zionism of 1666. Sabbatai Zevi, the 
false Messiah of Smyrna, whose career was stranger than 
any fiction, was firmly believed in by the Spanish Jews of 
Amsterdam, many of whom had but lately escaped from the 
power of the Inquisition. In their archives, and among my 
own MSS., are two extraordinary documents signed by its 
leaders, including a Oubbay, two Abarbanels, a Leon, a 
Mendes, a Dortas, an Osorio, a Lumbroso de Mattos, a Senior, 
an Abudiente, a Bernal, a Souza, and an Aboab, solemnly 
certifying their allegiance to " Our Lord and Messiah Sab- 
batai Zevi." The Tikkunim were collections of peniten- 
tial prayers to be read by watchers in the night, and their 
title-pages generally contain the chronological word jwid 
to represent both the date 1666 and the word "Messiah." 
I have half-a-dozen such Tikkunim printed for, or by, 
David de Castro, Tartaz, Samuel Baruch Rosa, Joshua 
Sarphati, and Joseph Athias. It would seem that each 
of these gentlemen wished to associate his name with that 
of the pseudo-Messiah, and even the printers figure as 
editors, the words " en casa y a costa de " (in the house 
and at the cost of) occasionally preceding their names. 
But even more interesting than these title-pages are the 
engravings which often face them. These are mostly 
pictures of Sabbatai on a throne, or seated at a banquet 
amidst his disciples, or there appears a hand from the 
heavens anointing him, or two hands are stretched forth 
from the sky holding a wreath or a crown over his head 
All these volumes are tiny and very expensive, but they 
are much sought after, especially in Holland. 

The history of illustrated books and title-pages, for all 
that the Jews have never been great artists, is one that 
deserves a lecture to itself. The most interesting of them 
is the Mashal Hakadmoni, to which reference has already 
been made. This was first printed at Brescia in 1490, then 
at Fano, about the end of the fifteenth century, again at 
Venice in 1546, and thereafter at Frankfort on the Oder in 
1693 in Hebrew and Yiddish. The latest pictures are the 
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worst. The earliest remind one of the delicate illustra- 
tions to the Aldine Ovid. Manasseh ben Israel was a great 
printer and his books are occasionally illustrated. Thus 
his edition of Medigo's Elim (Amsterdam, 1629) is full of 
diagrams, and his own mystical Piedra Oloriosa contains 
four (one copy has seven) etchings attributed to Rembrandt. 
The four etchings on one page, i.e. in an early state before 
the plate was cut into four for interleaving, are very rare. 
A copy sold at the Buckingham sale in 1834 fetched 
^57 188., and was subsequently acquired by the British 
Museum for £100. 

The Hagadah has always been a favourite subject for 
illustration, and there are many different types for its 
pictures. Prague (1526), Augsburg (1534)* Mantua (1550), 
Venice (1599), are all artistic Hagadahs, but the chief editions 
with which we are familiar have sadly deteriorated from 
their prototypes. Amsterdam, Leghorn and Vienna are 
now the chief producers of what, after all, is the one 
book especially intended for the Jewish child. Leghorn 
now publishes the same illustrations to Hagadahs in Italian, 
Spanish, Arabic, Persian, and Yiddish, of which one is 
literally diabolical. The best of modern copies is the 
sumptuous Hagadah von Sarajewo (Vienna, 1898), which 
reproduces many pictures, from MSS. and editions, together 
with valuable excursuses by Professor Kaufmann and others 
on Jewish art 

The Scroll of Esther is also much illustrated, sometimes 
on parchment, and with a limited variety of Oriental 
imagery. Minhagim, books showing Jewish customs, and 
generally printed in Yiddish, for the use of Jewish women, 
have also many pictures, lighting the candles, taking 
Challah, blessing the moon, and so on. Horn books and 
broad sheets for teaching the Hebrew letters generally 
contain a woodcut of an impatient master thrashing his 
pupil. I have a sixteenth-century Venetian specimen. 
Josippon, the unscientific variant of Josephus, is also often 
adorned with woodcuts, borrowed probably from its 
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Christian similars. Here we meet with knights in armour, 
and all the appanages of chivalry— again intended for the 
Jewish woman. She was by no means the snubbed, down- 
trodden creature imagined by her shrieking sisterhood of 
to-day, and Marie Corelli would be surprised to learn that 
it was the Jewish mother who, in her favourite BovS Buck, 
kept the Arthurian legend alive. 

Jewish women, too, played a very big part in the history 
of Jewish printing. We have already referred to Estellina 
Cunat, who helped her learned husband to print several 
books before 1480. He taught her how to print, and they 
became so expert at the trade, or profession rather, that he 
could boast, she did not, of producing no less than 2,000 
folio pages in a single day. Esther Chiera 1 , the widow of 
Elias Chandali, was the influential favourite of the Sultana 
Baffa, the Venetian wife of Murad the Third, and amassed 
a big fortune. Some of this she delighted to spend on 
the printing and publication of Hebrew books, especially 
the history or chronicle of Abraham Zacuto, which seems 
to have been printed at her expense at Constantinople in 
1566. After a conflagration in Constantinople, three years 
later, Isaac Akrish relates that she found quarters in her 
house for his wife, daughter, and part of his library. 
Samuel Schullam tells not only of her charity, but that 
every day she has scholars round her table who, rare thing, 
listen rather than talk, tt^ppD Dnan mrbwfo on W ^m. 

One of the most charming ladies of Jewish history is 
Donna Gracia Mendes or Nassi (1510-1568), a wealthy 
and highly intelligent Portuguese Maranna, who certainly 
deserves the honour of a lecture to herselt The Ferrara 
Bible is dedicated to her "Grace 1 ' as the person whose 
"deserts among our people will always occupy the fore- 
most place." Her daughter Reyna, Duchess of Naxos, not 
only patronized Jewish printers, but set up a printing 
press of her own at Belvedere, and afterwards at Kuru 
Geshme, near Constantinople ; and it is largely owing to 
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her liberality that the Sultan's dominions were, throughout 
the sixteenth century, distinguished for the best editions 
of the best works from the best MSS. Graetz, it is 
true, sneers at the selection of books she printed, but he is 
hardly fair. Her husband was very nearly King of Cyprus ; 
as Duke of Naxos he played a very big part in European 
politics. He was one of the rebuilders of Tiberias, and 
anticipated that other Prince in Israel, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, in the introduction there of mulberry trees 
and silk looms. When Sultan Selim died in 1574, his 
successor, Murad, allowed him to fall in disgrace, and con- 
fiscated his possessions on his death a year or two later. 
But Donna Reyna was allowed to retain her dowry of 
90,000 golden ducats, and found comfort in her printing- 
press. 

In i860 Steinschneider published a catalogue of the 
printed Hebrew books at the Bodleian, which is really an 
almost complete Bibliography of Hebrew books printed 
before 1730. He gives a list of 7,622 authors, 1,704 Jewish 
printers and 232 Christian printers. This will serve to 
show how vast is the subject. It also gives some indica- 
tion of the number of our printed books. The British 
Museum alone possesses 20,000, and when one considers 
that some authors are responsible for over a hundred works 
or editions (e.g. Maimonides 159, and Karo 114), it will 
not be extravagant to assign an average of four works to 
each author. This would give a total of 30,488 separate 
Hebrew books. 

Naturally, Jews were the most numerous printers of 
Hebrew books, more than seven times as many as the 
Gentile. But Judaism is infinitely indebted to some of 
the Christian printers of its works, to the Bombergs of 
Venice, who published the first Rabbinical Bible and three 
editions of the Talmud, the Stephani of Paris, the Plantins 
of Antwerp, the Bragadini and the Vendramini, and, above 
all, to the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has 
just celebrated its centenary. The Society's Hebrew Bibles 
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are familiar to every Jewish scholar. They are clear, 
accurate and cheap, and, without their aid, the task of 
teaching our poor, whether at the Board schools or our own 
denominational ones, would have been very difficult. 

It would not be right to dismiss our subject without 
saying something at least as to England's part in Hebrew 
printing. Unfortunately it is not very important. Many 
Hebrew books were printed before Caxton first introduced 
the magic art into England, and, as Jews were not supposed 
to be officially domiciled here before 1655, it would be 
too much to expect great things from the Bibliotheca 
Anglo-J udaica, as Joseph Jacobs and Lucien Wolf call 
their bibliographical guide to Anglo-Jewish history. And 
yet, though naturally incomplete, it contains 3,181 entries, 
a very large proportion of which relate to Hebrew or 
Jewish books printed in the British Empire. Hebrew 
books have been printed at Aden (1885), Bath (1803), 
Bombay (1856), Calcutta (1844), Cambridge (1685), Dublin 
(1846), Edinburgh (1857), London (1 596 r ), Liverpool (1815), 
Madras (1819), Oxford (1655), and Pontefract (1816). An 
early Hebrew book printed in London was Taylor's Pirke 
Abot, published in 1651, so that a Taylor has been connected 
with the ethics of the Fathers for 250 years. Then comes 
Pococke's Porta Mosis of Maimonides at Oxford in 1655, 
and a little Psalter and Lamentations at Cambridge in 
1685. Two other books of the seventeenth century worthy 
of mention are Farisors Itinera Mundi, published at Oxford 
in 1 69 1 (Farisol was a friend of Columbus and one of his 
first trumpeters in that geographical work), and the Tagh- 
mieal Art of Hebrew Accents, published in London in 1698, 
of which I am the proud possessor of a copy containing the 
rare autograph of John Locke. 

1 Daniel Hie Chaldie Vision* and his Ebrew . . . At London Printed by Richard 
Field /or William Young near the great North doore of Paules . . . 1596. This 
curious book contains several pages in Hebrew couplets alternately black 
and red, in a small and delicate square character not unlike that of the 
famous Mashal Hakadmoni, printed at Venice fifty years earlier. The author, 
Hugh Broughton, was much concerned for the conversion of Jews. 
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The first London liturgies are perhaps a Hagadah of 
1709, and OemaJiel ben Pedahzur's Book of Religious Cere- 
monies and Prayers, of 1738. The first m^, almanack, 
was one published by Abendana at Oxford in 1692. The 
first Jewish cookery-book, The Jewish Manual or Practical 
Information on Jewish or Modem Cookery, with a Collec- 
tion of Recipes or Hints Relating to the Toilet, appeared in 
London in 1846. The first book on synagogue music, 
Braham and Nathan's Selection of Hebrew Melodies, in 
1 8 15. The first Jewish newspapers (of which Jacobs and 
Wolf record thirty-nine) were: In London, the Hebrew 
iTitelligencer in 1823; in Sydney, the Voice of Jacob in 
184a ; in Gibraltar, the Esperanza Israditica in 1843 ; in 
Jamaica, the First Fruits of the West in 1844 ; in Liverpool, 
the Cup of Salvation in 1846. The Jewish Chronicle first 
appeared in 1 841, and it has rivals more or less humble in 
Adelaide, Bombay, Calcutta, Cardiff, Leeds, Melbourne, and 
Manchester, &c. The Indian papers are interesting as 
being in the Marathi language in Hebrew characters. 
Beautiful specimens of English printing are the Rev. S. 
Singer's shilling Prayer-book, which has already run 
through many editions, the new Hebrew and English Machzor 
now being published, and the Hebrew work generally of the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Presses. 

The United States of America have now become the 
centre of gravity for all things Jewish, but, till the middle 
of the last century, the only cities where Hebrew books 
were printed seem to have been Baltimore, Cincinnati, New 
York, and Philadelphia, where a fine edition of the Hebrew 
Bible was published in 18 14. Nowadays, however, it has 
become necessary to publish a bibliography of such works. 
The person who has undertaken that task is himself a 
curiosity of Judaism, Ephraim Deinard, traveller, author, 
collector, bookseller, and printer. He has his own printing- 
press in his modest dwelling-house at Newark, New Jersey, 
where he has gathered round him a quite remarkable num- 
ber of American Judaica. 
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I feel acutely conscious of having failed to do justice to 
the subject, and must crave your pardon for proving 
myself a bore. I have not even touched upon such fas- 
cinating subjects as the damage of Hebrew books by fire 
and censorship, or the Hebrew Prayer-books in Latin type 
printed for the use of the Marannos in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Bibliography is not necessarily a 
dry subject, and its Jewish masters were evidence to the 
contrary. But it allows no scope for originality, at least 
it ought not to do so. And so it is only fair that I should 
express my acknowledgements for having to-night bor- 
rowed extensively from the Nestor of Hebrew Science- 
Professor Steinschneider, from Zedner and Chwolson, and 
from my friends Freimann and Schwab and Joseph Jacobs. 
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Durch die Giite des Besitzers der grossten Sammlung 
judisch-persischer Handschriften, meines verehrten Freundes 
Elkan N. Adler, bin ich in der Lage, neun Nummern dieser 
Sammlung naher zu beschreiben, iiber welcbe bisber fast 
nicbts bekannt war. In dem von ihm selbst veroffentlichten 
Caialoge seiner tbeils in Bochara (B), theils in Teheran (T) 
erworbenen hebraisch-persischen Handschriften (J. Q. R. y 
X, 584 ff.) sind die hier zu beschreibenden Codices als T 4, 
19, 40, 64, 72 und als B 18, 38 bezeichnet. Sie tragen auch 
eine weitere, der allgemeinen Nummerirung der Adler'schen 
Handschriftensammlung gehorende Ziffer. Eines der hier 
zu beschreibenden Manuscripte (unten, No. VL) ist im 
Catalog noch nicht angefiihrt und tragt die allgemeine 
Bezeichnung No. 341. Mit T 64 (177) sind zwei verschie- 
dene Manuscripte (unten, II. und HI.) bezeichnet. Wenn 
ich hier eine genaue Inhaltsangabe dieser neun Hand- 
schriften veroffentliche, so leitet mich dabei die Absicht, 
die noch sehr lUckenhaften Eenntnisse von dem in 
hebraischer Schrift uberlieferten persischen Schriftthume 
zu erweitern und damit namentlich einen Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der jiidisch-persischen Poesie zu bieten. Aber 
auch diejenigen Bestandtheile der hier zu beschreibenden 
Handschriften, welche entweder in Erzeugnissen der hebrai- 
schen Poesie oder in Dichtungen nichtjlidischer persischer 
Autoren bestehen, eroffnen uns den Einblick in das Geistes- 
leben und die Cultur der persisch redenden Juden, indem 
wir aus ihnen ersehen, welche Elemente der mittelalter- 
lichen hebraischen Poesie einerseits, der so uberaus reichen 
neupersischen Poesie andererseits bei ihnen Eingang fanden 
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und Heimatsrecht gewannen. Der gegenwartige Beitrag 
zur Kenntniss der judisch-persischen Litteratur echliesst 
sich meinen friiheren Artikeln an, in denen ich ebenfalls 
zwei Adler'sche Handschriflen (B 16, B 36) 1 sowie ein in 
Jerusalem gedrucktes Liederbuch 2 beschrieben. Das letztere 
ist im Folgenden mit seinem Titel "Jismach Israel" 
(^fcOB* roc*) citirt. 

I. 

T 72 (566), 53 Blatter klein 8° von derselben Hand 
geschrieben. Anfang und Ende fehlen, auch in der Mitte 
sind Llicken. Die Blatter sind in unrichtiger Reihenfolge 
gebunden. Die richtige ware: 29-32, 13, 1-6, 7-12, 28, 
31-27, 14-20, 33-53. 

1. Ein hebr. Qedicbt, dessen Anfang und Ende fehlen 
(Bl. 29). Die vorhandenen Strophen lassen es als das unten 
(III, 34) zu erwahnende Gedicht Samuel b. Nissims er- 
kennen. Jedoch lautet der Anfang der vorletzten Strophe 
anders als dort und in Jismach Israel (39 b). 

2. (30 a-31 a.) Alphabetisches Gedicht mit dem durch- 
gehenden Reime tfy. Anfang: DW pw Off nnraaa KUK. 
Der Schluss (aus Ps. L 1) : own nsya i!?n vb ntw e*«n nm. 

3. (3ia-32a.) Umgekehrt alphab. Gedicht mit dem 
durchgehenden Reime DM (auch D*n). Anfang : ti^njne* B*nn 
mbm v6k. Schluss (aus Ps. xci): dsn *natcb rtan jrm 

4. (32b, 13, ia-3b.) Nagara's Gedicht: rb* TV (No. 165 
des Diwan, p. 60 a), mit persischer tJbersetzung jeder 
Strophe. Der ersten hebraischen Strophe geht die Vber- 
schrift *np© voran, was soviel bedeutet wie "hebraischer 
Text." 8 Vor der ersten persischen Strophe ist der Urheber 
dertfbersetzunggenannt: WiKfiku JHJ 'D vmEum TDDn. Der 
Ubersetzer hiess also Molla Nathan Gulpadegani (wohl 
nach seiner Heimat so genannt ; vgL unten, VI, 2). Die 

1 Z.d. D. If. G., LIII, 387-427. * J. Q. R. t XIV, n6-ia8. 

* VgL ounn in der Bedeutung : aram&ischer Text. 
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Ubersetzung ist ohne das Original in "Jismach Israel" 
(S. 64 f.) abgedruckt ; am Schlusse bietet sie zwei originate 
persische Strophen. — Dieser Nummer geht die allgemeine 
"Oberschrift voran : fontr* nwtDTD nvp amb WinK. 

6. (3 b-4 b.) Persische Kaside ; 16 Distichen mit dem 
Reime i>— , zu dem auch hebraische Worter auf verwendet 
warden. Es ist ein Gebet, in welchem der Prophet Jechezkel 
urn Ftirbitte bei Oott angerufen wird. Der Anfang lautet : 
in rw in? m «-nn ona5 nan bxpm tra mnS ojtqi no. Die 13. 
Strophe: bun in kd m jo ata otay an ntow. 
InderSchlussstrophe — paoo \tm \tnw b^o l pnr\ w 
taptrp, d. h. " Fursprecher und Burge aller Juden, besonders 
des armen Dieners Jechezkel " — nennt sich der Dichter, der 
also den Namen des angerufenen Propheten trug. Die 
Uberschrift des Oediohtes lautet: bxpw noto nwwo 

n"y. Der erste Theil dieser tJberschrift ("Buch der vertrau- 
lichenUnterredungen/' d.h. der Oebete) bezeichnet vielleicht 
eine ganze Sammlung ahnlicher Gedichte. 

6, 7. Nach der tJberschrift nn« nVTOT folgen zwei hebr. 
Gedichte: rta Dnn ny (5ab, Akrostich 0»n, s. Jismach 
Israel, p. 64 a) und «nw bm w (5 b-6 b ; dieses letztere 
hat die tfberschrift : fonB* fO<D). Zu No. 6 s. auch unten, 
IV, a. 

8. (6 b.) tubers, des Nagara'schen aramaischen Gedichtes 
tbty pan n\ Nur die erste Strophe ist da, die nachsten 
Blatter fehlen. Die ganze Cbersetzung steht auch im 
Jismach Israel, woraus ich sie J. Q.R., XIV, 126 transscri- 
birt herausgegeben habe. S. auch unten, III, 7 ; VII, A 11. 

9. (7 a-8 b.) Das mit den Worten wnw ^3 bbrt 1 beginnende 
Gedicht Nagara's nebst persischer Ubersetzung jeder 
Strophe. Der Anfang (das hebr. Original der ersten 
Strophe) fehlt. S. auch Jismach Israel, 28 a und unten, 

in, 3. 

10. (9ab.) Nagara's 'm yen: btrw*. Nur hebraisch. 

11. (9 b-10 b.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich »3T>q 
p?n. Anfang : w&rb rbv wnb ono. 

1 -JOHS. 
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12. (iob-iab.) Nagara's ltD«6 rrm nvb w, nebst pers. 
tJbers. jeder Strophe und einer persischen Schlussstrophe, 
in der sich der ftbersetzer nennt (*Ypfi vvbx ). 

13. (12 b, 28, 21-27, 14-20.) tfberschrift : *D1¥ mmrw,d.i. 
K6nig88ohn und Sufi(Prinz und Derwisch), die metrische 
Ubersetzung von Abraham Ibn Chasdai's *VWm T^DH p. Der 
tJberschrift folgt der Titel der VIII. Pforte (DTwm 
ausser der in unserer Handschrift noch die IX. (23 a), 
X. (25 a), XI. (27 b) und XII. (18 a) Pforte enthalten sind. 
Der Schluss der letztern fehlt, findet sich aber nebst den 
weiteren Pforten (bis XVII) in einer anderen Adler'schen 
Handschrift (s. unten, IV, 3). 

14. (33^~53b.) Theil einer grosseren erzahlenden Dich- 
tung (in Reimpaaren), deren Held Haidar Beg (yi TT"n) ist 
und in der Schah Abbas eine Hauptrolle spielt. Es sind 
sechs Abschnitte erhalten, der Schluss des letzten fehlt. 
Das Gedicht hat keine jiidischen Beziehungen. 

II. 

T 64 a (177 a), 67 BL kl. 8° (blaues Papier).— Die ersten 
7 Blatter von anderer Schrift als die tibrigen. 

l. (1 b-7 b.) tJberschrift : *tftaa p fcaro 'd *\"to nm« 
D*rnn WD Den )DV b"¥T netD 'd. Das in der tJberschrift 
erwahnte Akrostich des Dichters Nathanael b. Moses findet 
sich in den Strophenanfangen des einleitenden Gedichtes 
(Anfang : dv6k n* now pwn noi« *w Dtt now jnu), dessen 
jede Strophe von der persischen tfbers. begleitet ist. Der 
erste Theil der Azharoth hat die t)berschrift : nivon n^nn 
und eine persische Eingangsstrophe, welche pietatsvoll 
Salomon Ibn Gabirols gedenkt, als des "Meisters aller 
Dichter": 

"nwt? jtae «ma nw mno rrobv hnaa p« 

Es sind nur noch zwanzig Strophen erhalten, hebraisch 
und persisoh. Der durchgehende Endreim der Strophen 
ist D^, wie in Ibn Gabirol's Azharoth. 
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2. (8-67.) Ein Antipchus-Gedicht, dessen Anfang fehlt. 
Am Schlusse wird das Jahr 5287 der Weltschopfung und 
1836 der seleuc. Aera genannt, also 1527. Der Dichter 
nennt sich am Schlusse nicht. Am Anfange scheint nicht 
viel zu fehlen. Das Auftreten des Konigs Antiochus wird 
in das Jahr 223 nach Esra gesetzt (8 b). Er bekommt 
auch den Beinamen DttWpn (Decius) und wird weiterhin 
nur mit diesem Namen bezeichnet. Die tfberschriften der 
Capitel lauten (die des ersten Abschnittes fehlt) : 

2. Dekianus befragt die Veziere, und Bagris schildert 

den Zustand Israels. (10 b.) 

3. Dekianus vernimmt, dass zwei Veziere getodtet wur- 

den; er wird liber Bagris ( = Bacchides) zornig, und 
Bagris marschirt gegen Jerusalem. (22 a.) 

4. Mattathias der Hohepriester erfahrt vom Heranrlicken 

Bagris', er eifert seine Sohne an ; sie ziehen in den 
Kampf gegen die Unglaubigen und erlangen den 
Sieg. (30 a.) 

5. Bagris flieht und kommt zum Konige. (37 b.) 

6. Dekianus lasst sich durch Bagris tauschen, sammelt 

ein zahlloses Heer und unzahlige Elephanten und 
marschirt gegen Jerusalem. (42 a.) 

7. Ganz Israel versammelt sich, geht nach Jerusalem 

und reinigt das Heiligthum. Man sucht reines Oel, 
aber es war nur so viel vorhanden, als fur eine 
Nacht reicht; man zlindet es an und es brennt 
durch ein Wunder acht Nachte und Tage. (55 a.) 
Die Dichtung ist in dem gewohnlichen Metrum der er- 
zahlenden Gedichte geschrieben (Reimpaare). Ein naheres 
Eingehen auf den Inhalt und die Vergleichung mit dem 
persischen Antiochus-Gedichte des Molla Josef b. Jizchak 
(Jusuf Jehudi), welches unlangst (1903) in Jerusalem 
gedruckt wurde (79 BL), behalte ich mir vor. 
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HI. 

T 64b (177 b), 64BLU. 8°. 

1. (1-9.) t)T)erschrift: rrm oy 5>*ne» nwa nw *w. Nach 
einer hebraischen Eingangsstrophe folgen alphabetisch ge- 
ordnete Strophen mit persiscber tTbersetzung nach jeder 
Stropbe. Nach den alphabetischen Strophen (n hat zwei) 
folgen noch andere, die im Akrostich den Verfasser (Siman- 
T6b, 310 p*D) nennen. Ein Dialog zwischen Gott und 
Israel, mit messianischem Schlusse. Auch in Jismach 
Israel abgedruckt (i2a-i4b). 

2. (10 a b.) tJberschr. : naiD irw ; Akrostich : 
nt?D *JK. Nur hebraisch. 

8. (na-i3a.) Das oben (unter I, 9) erwahnte Oedicht 
Israel Nagara's mit derselben pers. tTbersetzung. 

4. (13 b-i4b.) Ein Qedicht desselben mit dem Refrain : 
*5>ku vo row *i>KU nrc ^wa und dem Akrostich 
bmv*b. Nur hebraisch. In Jismach Israel (19 a, N. 8) mit 
pers. tTbersetzung, s. J.Q.R., XIV, 119. 

6. (i4b-i6a.) Ein aramaisches Oedicht Siman-Tobs, 
welches sich auch in Jismach Israel (p. 42 a) findet. 

6. (16 b-17 a.) Ein hebr. Gedicht von Salih (rbxx) ; auch 
in Jismach Israel, p. 21. 

7. (17 a-19 a.) Nagara's nbv pan iT mit pers. ftbersetzung. 
S. auch oben, I, 8. 

8. (19 a-21 a.) Desselben Gedicht : *n bn <]b \mt nww vb t 
mit pers. Dbersetzung jeder Strophe. 

9. (2ib-23a.) Desselben: *n«D naai kiwi dw, mit pers. 
tTbersetzung. Auch in Jismach Israel (N. 9, 20 a). Die 
pers. tfbers. dieser Nummer, sowie die von No. 4, s. auch 
Z. d. D. M. (?., LV, 24 1-2 57. 

10. (23 b-24 a.) Salomo Ibn Gabirol's Trinklied : *Ty ntaa 
mit pers. Ubers. jeder Strophe, an deren Schluss sich der 
t)bersetzer nennt : Tobija (}Dp iTOD). 

1L (24 b-25 a.) Hebr. Gedicht von S&lih: fa bv on mv. 
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12. (25a-26a.) Desselben: n* *njne* TO. Beide 
Gedichte nur hebraisch. 

13. (26 a-27 a.) Nagara's *b nintt m\ Nur hebraisch. 

14. (27a~3oa.) Nach den Eingangsversen des oben unter 
I, 6 erwahnten Oedichtes folgt eine alphabetische Litanei, 
deren erste Strophe lautet : ttb run f&" *6 fro aw TlK 
bniw TOP fP* In den weiteren Strophen wird immer 
das zweite Epitheton der vorhergehenden wiederholt, so 
dass eine Art Ketten- Litanei entsteht : • . fcru ♦ • 1VD, 

♦ ♦ bvu u.s. w. In Jismach Israel (64 a) steht nur der 
Anfang der Litanei und zwar ebenfalls nach dem unter 1, 6 
stehenden, aber dort vollstandig gegebenen Gedichte. 

16. (3oa-3ab.) Peraisches Lied, mit Erwahnung der 
12 Stamme. Es ist dasselbe Lied fiir den Ausgang des 
Sabbath, das in Z. d. D. M. 6r., UII, 420 besprochen ist. Der 
Schluss (4 Strophen) fehlt hier. 

16. (33 a-33 b.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich Joseph 
(*|DV)und demStrophenendreim *|D\ Anfang: oy Ttoa *D btnv*. 
S. unten nach 27. 

17. (33 b, 34 b ; die Blatter 33 und 34 sind umgekehrt 
eingeheftqt.) Hebr. Purimgedicht mit dem Akrostich Salomo 
(note). Anfang : vhdvt\) fa fa fc*n 

18. (34 a, 35 a, 35 b.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich 
pm ^rw 1 . Den Schluss jeder Strophe bildet eine mit dem 
Worte |KS endigende Bibelstelle. Anfang : WpD nm 

DtDIDD. 

19. (35 b-36 a.) Ein kurzes aram. Gedicht (von Nagara) 
mit dem Akrostich fans*. Anfang : po^nb nnoan an\ Auch 
in Jismach Israel, 28 b. 

20. (36a.) Ein kurzes hebr. Gedicht Anfang: nun fa 
nfai mo. 

21. 22. (43 a b, 37 a ; 37 a-39 a.) Die beiden pereischen 
Elija-Gedichte Uzziels, welche in Z. d. D. M. G. 9 LIII, 41 8 f. 
besprochen sind. Bl. 43 ist an unrichtiger Stelle eingeheftet. 

23. (39a-4ia.) Nagara's Gedicht: DniD rvao ^ob XT. 
Akrostich : «b 13 rwD *u faw\ Die versificirte Geschichte 
Josephs. 
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24. (41 a-42 b.) Der hebr. Hymnus auf die Stadt Tiberias, 
▼on David b. Aharon b. Husein, der auch im Jismach 
Israel (31 a) abgedruckt ist. 

25. (44 a-45 a.) Aramaisches Gedicht mit dem Akrostioh 

Anfang: anna pnn\ Einleitender Vers : tnrvh uvn 

nrh % aa *a*rn wdx 

26. (45a-46a.) Hebraisohes Weinlied; Akrosticli: apy 
(jeder Buchstabe zwei Strophen). Eingangsstrophe : *m 
ten new • noan ijw mm • py toa w niw • p* nan to 

n^roa. Sie dient auch zum Refrain. Jede Strophe 
endet mit dem Worte p\ Dasselbe Lied auch unten, VI, 6. 

27. (46 b-47 b.) Persisches Oedicht in 1 2 kurzen Strophen. 
Der Anfang lautet: Ton** now new (tdik und TDnt<= 
dmad, ist gekommen). Jede Strophe schliesst mit dem 
Worte dmad. Die messianische Endstrophe lautet : *pc*y TK 
TDK -wroa djk? • tau Dip on no • i>« he trua dw • !?KUoy. 

Das leere Blatt 48 enthalt nur den Anfang des oben 
unter No. 16 erwahnten Gedichtes. 

28. (49b-5ia.) Ein persisches Gedicht mit der tfber- 
schrift: ppaiD, d. L Muchammas (<j-I£-i). Es sind funf 
Strophen, in der aus den Gedichten Jusuf Jehudi's bekannten 
Form des Funfzeilers (s. Z. d. & M. (?., LIII, 391 f.). Auch 
dieses Gedicht ist von Jusuf Jehudi, der sich in der letzten 
Strophe nennt. 

29. (5ia~52a.) Ein persisches Ghasel von Jusuf Jehudi. 
Anfang: 

jp nKDan tg hen % prti *p nw »n ip-flo 
IP n«j nojTS *p *a nn 

30. (5^a~53a.) Ein persisches Gedicht religiosen In- 
haltes. Zehn Strophen mit dem Refrain : «P? riyflp to, 
der dem Beginn der ersten Strophe entnommen ist. Die 
letzte Strophe lautet: 

io vrnn* n«n nnn t^c vrrma kd nra *nTWK ■flat vmn 

wm nynp 

31. (54a-55a.) Uberschrift: *TOS?b Ka f«n:a orja ntofcro 
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JKDD^, d. h. Vertrauliche Unterredung der Gottesdiener mit 
Gott, dem an keinen Ort Gebundenen. (Vgl. oben, I, 5.) 
Es ist ein Gebet in Zweizeilem, in dem Gottes Gnade 
angerufen wird, die er am des Verdienstes der Frommen 
willen gewahren moge. Persisch, stark mit Hebraisch 
untermengt. Der 3. Zweizeiler lautet: pa tn D^H 
wrri* |3 *an (=*pna) "a <a <n i>K *KTib. Die Frommen, 
deren V erdienst der Betende fiir sich anruft, sind ferner : 
Daniel, Chananja, Mischael and Azarja ; Mattathia (^nrib) ; 
R. Meir, R. Chija ; Eldad Hadani (!) ; Mordechai und 
Esther; Pinohas b. Jair; Simeon b. Schetach (so ge- 
schrieben: nnp); Moses b. Araram. Dann wird auch 
das Verdienst der Thora (D*t?JK? vrjin nao *j?na) und der 
Gebote in Anspruch genommen, das der letzteren in dem 
Zweizeiler : ntaTi wj ran *n m it? nfst? Srp wa| *pna 
(" EGlfe von dir und den Anfangsbuchstaben der Worter," 
A h. den ads solchen gebildeten Gottesnamen ; der Ausdruck 
ist wegen des Reimes zu mvo gewahlt). Nur noch ein 
Frommer wird genannt, auch des Reimes wegen : to Dn*ou 
KHtt ja *o\* vnaja <a nn^D pa n^no. (Ein Jose b. Acha 
findet sich unter den Tannaiten und Amoraern nicht.) 
Auf wie niedriger Stufe die Sprachkenntnisse des Ver- 
fassers dieses Gebetes standen, zeigt folgender, fast ganz 
hebraischer Zweizeiler: nyanK wa] <j?na wjp rrtf !?aa ,T ujp 
W (er meint : wniDK yans). 

82. (56 b-57 a.) Persisches Gedicht religiosen Inhaltes. 
Jede Strophe schliesst mit den Worten vdrb *?a"fip. Zum 
Schluss ist T&o punktirt. Eine Strophe hat am Schlusse 
statt .TO die Namen der drei Buchstaben «n D*D. 
Vielleicht ist Moses auch der Name des Verfassers. 

33. (57b-58a.) Persisches Gedicht aus vier Strophen. 
Die erste lautet : 

*taa tj ^1 Tna ti *a ^-jn nn nttok rou tk *n any <td *k 

vnpK *nj Koa w D^yp 

("O arabischer Greis, woher bist du gekommen? Jedes 
Wort, das du im inneren Herzen hegest, sage es uns, damit 
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uns bekannt werde, weshalb du gekommen bist.") Scheint 
mystischen Inhaltes zu sein. 

84. (60 b-63 a, nach einigen leeren Seiten.) Eine hebr. 
religiose Diohtung mit dem Akrostich "Samuel b. Nissim." 
Der Anfang lautet: ^fcOfD* DnW ymfa Hpw. Sie steht 
auoh im Jismach Israel (S. 38 b), ebenso wie unten, VII, 
am Ende. 

85. (62 b-64 a.) Samuel b. Nissim's Dichtung: ffp& np 
imp nDPD. S. oben, I, 1 ; J.Q. R, XIV, 119. 

86. (64 a b.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich ^ne». 
Die Eingangsstrophe lautet : 

-p* bavpbc "po max rra« *pDD tea *jnnD to« 



B. 18 (3), 94 Bl. kl. 8°. Nur persische Poesie enthaltend. 
Die Blatter sind nioht richtig eingeheftet S. unten, No. 4, 5. 
Am Schlusse von No. 4 hat der Schreiber — pp ^Kptn* — 
seinen Namen verewigt. 

1. (1-7 a.) Schluss einer groeseren Dichtung in Reim- 
paaren, paraenetischen Inhaltes. Eines der letzten Distichen 
(p. 7) zeigt den Namen der Dichtung: " Gang-n&mah " 
(Schatzbuch) : 

HDDK3 noto an non mm hooked t« rra now ptc 

2. (7 b.) Uberschrift : ni>3 mn ny TDDn. ttbersetzungdee 
oben unter I, 6 erwabnten Gedichtes. Der Schluss fehlt 

8. (8 a-40 a.) Ein Theil der Dichtung " Konigssohn und 
Sftfi " und zwar die Fortsetzung dee in No. 1 (13) enthaltenen 
Theiles ; Schluss der XII. Pforte, XIII. Pforte (8 b), XIV. 
Pforte (ia a), XV. Pforte (18 b), XVI. Pforte (ai a), XVII. 
Pforte (34 a). 

4. (40 a-4fc b, 59, 60, 67-94 a.) Uberschrift : pntcp. Dann 
die weitere tfberschrift : traan Jmdb> pno KTO TUK "uenM 
^wm pn noea nwcHKD wo tk m iwe> n"y. (Erzahlung wie 
Samuel der Prophet Saul auf Befehl Gottes zum Konige 
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salbt.) Wir haben hier ein Capital aus dem Werke 
Schahin's vor uns, in dem er die biblische Geschichte 
poetisch bearbeiteie. Zwei Capital daraus, and zwar eben- 
falls zum Buche Samuel gehorig, hat P. Horn im Jahre 
1893 veroffentlicht (Z.d. D. M.Q., XLVII, aoaff.), nach einer 
Handschrif t dee British Museum, Or. 2453. ^ m Verzeichnisse 
der Capitel-ttberschriften (ib., S. 205 f.) findet sich die obige 
tfberschrift nicht. Weitere Theile des Schahin'schen Werkes, 
aber nicht unmittelbare Fortsetzung dieses Capitals, finden 
sich auf folgenden Blattern der Handschrift : 59, 60, 67-94 a. 
Auf S. 73 a beginnt ein Capitel mit der Uberschrift: mblOD 
m pnr nnai ni*n \rmn *ui hvtv nn? m man *q pna 
ny hum fix2 (also zu 1 Sam. xxvi. 8 ff. gehorig). 

5. (43 a-58 b, 61 a-62 a.) tfberschrift : m pn* riTpy ^onND 
i>"¥T bxwv 'd 'en p po^a 'd Ynroa %p. Also die persische 
tJbersetzung eines Akeda-Gedichtes, von Benjamin b. Mi- 
schael. Es ist die Neujahrs-Akeda von Jehuda Samuel Abbas 
b. Abun (8. Zunz, Litteraturgesch. der syn. Poesie, S. a 16), 
die mit den Worten beginnt: nmrb pvi *"W ny. Diese 
Ubersetzung ist mit dem hebr. Originate, nebst einigen 
liturgischen Beigaben, im J. 1902 in Jerusalem erschienen 
(piW nTpp *idd). In dem Vorworte dieser Ausgabe ist das 
Jahr 5478 (17 1 8) als Entstehungsjahr der tJbersetzung 
genannt und angegeben, der Ubersetzer, den man auch 
Amina (njnDy=wnDK) 1 nannte, habe zu den Leuten von 
Iran (ffcO^y novno T«) gehort, also im Konigreiche Persien 
gelebt. Unsere Handschrift giebt nur die Anfangsworte 
der hebr. Strophen vor jedem Absatze an, Wie frei und 
weitlaufig die pers. Bearbeitung des Qedichtes ist, zeigt die 
Thatsache, dass z. B. den vier Versen der Eingangsstrophe 17 
persische Reimpaare, den sechs Versen der ersten Strophe 26 
Reimpaare entsprechen Am Schlusse (zwischen No. 61 und 
62) fehlt ein Blatt der Ubersetzung. S. auch unten, VI, 14. 

e. (62 a-66 b.) tfberschrift : 'nn nanyo tk ddk dk tddh 

1 Im Jahre 5469 (170a) vollendete Molla Amina (wtsh) eine Absohrift 
des Sehahin (s. J.Q. &, XV, 289). 
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jkb*o vtbtt 'k nn'an ptron 'd ih'm oiw. Es ist 
also die Ubersetzung der Akeda Ephraim b. Isaak's (s. Zunz, 
S. 288) von Benjamin b. Elija aus Kaschan. Eine andere, 
kiirzere tlbersetzung dieser Akeda ist im Jismach Israel zu 
finden (36 b), doch ist der Name dest^bersetzers nichtgenannt. 
(S. J. Q. -R., XTV, 119.) Hier ist nur die Bearbeitung der 
ersten neun Strophen erhalten, das tTbrige (ebenfalls neun 
Strophen) fehlt. 

7. (94 b.) Uberschrift : rDDD. Dann als ttberschrift 
des ersten Capitels : TU DB3 33d Ti. Nur 6£ Reim- 
paare stehen auf diesem letzten Blatte der Handschrift. 
Das Ubrige fehlt. Es ist offenbar die metrische Bearbeitung 
des Aboth-Tractates, von Molla Imran, von dem sich eben- 
falls nur der Anfang, aber ein grosseres Stuck, in einem 
Codex des British Museum (Or. 4742) iindet. S. J. Q. 22., 
XV, 290. 

V. 

T. 40 (484), 55 Bl. schmal 8°. Der Anfang fehlt. 

1. (1 a-a a.) Persisches Gedicht iiber die Symbolik der 
Buchstaben des Alphabetes, von denen mehrere zusammen 
in je einer Strophe behandelt sind. Die Strophen tiber die 
ersten fiinf Buchstaben fehlen. Von Bl. 1 ist eine Halfte 
abgerissen, so dass auch die erhaltenen Strophen nur 
mangelhaft vorhanden sind. Den Schluss (wohl dem 
Buchstaben n entsprechend) bildet der mit jnn beginnende 
Schlussvers des Buches Micha. 

2. (2a-6a.) Uberschrift : Ttt KD*J p«. Ein Liebesgedicht 
in langen Strophen von kurzen Versen. Der Dichter, Ibn 
Gisa, nennt sich auch in der letzten Strophe. 

8. (6 a-9 a.) Uberschrift : wren D*m nn&. Ein Liebes- 
gedicht in Kasidenform. Der Dichter, Rahim, nennt sich 
am Schlusse. 

Weder Ibn Gisa, noch Rahim Hamadani (vgl. unten, 
IX, 7) ist bei Eth6 ("Neupersische Litteratur," im Grurvdris* 
der iranischen Philologie) genannt. Es waren aber offenbar 
nichtjudische Dichter. 
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4. (9a-n b.) Uberschrift: tkdid «a nwnn HD rrcp (Er- 
zahlung vom Steinhauer). Erzahlendes Qedicht in Reim- 
paaren. Es beginnt mit den Worten : " Es war ein Stein- 
hauer am Berge Sinai, der haute Steine und sprach: 
O Sundenvergeber, wie lang wirst du im Himmel sein, 
wie lange wirst du vor unserem Auge verborgen sein ? Es 
ware schon, wenn du auf die Erde kamest, zu una kamest, 
0 Gott der Welten ! " Mit Worten frommer Einfalt ver- 
spricht der Steinhauer, Gott ein Steinhaus zu bauen, es 
wohnlich zu machen und sich selbst ganz in den Dienst 
Gottes zu stellen, wenn er auf Erden wohnen wolle. Er 
fuhrt sein Versprechen aus, haut viendg Tage und vierzig 
Naehte Steine, urn das Haus zu bauen. Als das Haus 
fertig und mit Allem ausgestattet war, wendete sich der 
Steinhauer wieder mit einfaltigen Worten und naiven Ver- 
sprechungen an Gott, um ihn zu bestimmen, auf die Erde 
zu kommen. Da ging gerade Moses voriiber und horte die 
Worte des Steinhauers, die er fur grobe Blasphemie halt. 
Er weist den Steinhauer mit harten Worten zurecht und 
heisst ihn seine Reden bereuen. Als aber Moses wieder 
auf den Berg Sinai kam, wurde er von Gott dariiber 
getadelt, dass er den Steinhauer zum Schweigen gebracht ; 
denn jedes seiner Worte sei ihm als Ausdruck frommer 
Hingebung anzurechnen. Moses kehrt zurtick und beruhigt 
den vorher Zurechtgewiesenen ; er moge auch weiter sich 
mit solchen Reden an Gott wenden, da Gott an ihnen 
Gefallen finde. Im Schlussverse nennt sich Attar als 
Dichter; die Erzahlung stammt also aus einem Werke 
Ferid-eddin Altars. Vgl. unten, No. 8. 

5. (nb-i6b.) tfberschrift: nM kdi Nntorr 13N 2K2 TT 
("Dariiber, dass auf die Welt kein Verlass ist"). Ein 
Lehrgedicht in kurzen vierzeiligen Strophen, in denen 
die vierte Zeile stets lautet : nnin: kdi NW. In den ersten 
Strophen ist dieser Refrain noch in einer flinfben Zeile 
variirt oder einfach wiederholt. In der letzten Strophe 
nennt sich der Dichter : Joseph Ibn Siman (jkd^d \M f|Dr). 
S. auch unten, IX, 4. 
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6. (i6b-i9b.) tfberschrift : ina rwm 1K3 ti. Didak- 
tiache Spruche, Vierzeiler. Im letzten nennt sioh der 
Dichter : Joseph Ibn Siman. 

7. (i9b-25b.) Uberachrift : riDD bv nw. Geschichte der 
Befreiung aus Aegypten in vierzeiligen Strophen, deren 
durchgehender Endreim sowohl durch hebraiache (^rw*), 
als persische Worter gebildet wird. Nach jeder Strophe 
steht das Wort !>kwd, ohne Zweifel das erste Wort des 
Refrains : ^K-nr* T"Un* i>K *DD i>K 'DD, der in einem Simchath- 
Thora-Liede in Buchara und Jemen vorkommt. (S. J.Q. R, 
XIV, 122.) 

8- (*5b-3oa.) tTberschrift: non no?tM n*p ("Er- 
zahlung vom Konig Schadel "). Erzahlung in Reimpaaren. 
Moses findet am Ufer des Tigris einen SchadeL Gott 
gewahrt ihm die Bitte, dass ihm der Schadel erzahle, wem 
er im Leben angehorte. Er war im Leben ein machtiger 
Konig Aegyptens, mit Namen Gumguma (Schadel). Auf 
weitere Fragen Moses' erzahlte er von seinem Tode, seiner 
Beerdigung und seinem Schicksale nach dem Tode. Moses 
bittet Gott, er moge den Todten ins Leben erwecken. 
Gumguma wird lebendig und nimmt den Glauben Moses' 
an ; er wird ein frommer Gottesdiener und scheidet spater 
als Glaubiger aus der Welt. — Die Erzahlung ist jlingst im 
I. Bande der von Simeon Chacham besorgten Ausgabe des 
Schahin zur Genesis abgedruokt worden, um die letzten 
drei Seiten des Bandes zu fullen. Doch stehen am Ende 
des Gedichtes noch drei Distichen, die auch den Namen des 
Dichters, Attar, darbieten (s. No. 4). Auch in der unten — 
VI, 8— erwahnten Abschrifb des Gedichtes fehlen die letzten 
drei Distichen. 

9. (30 b-55 a.) Uberschrift : IK fKTn nam nKBHKD nvp WOK 
Tti (" Beginn der Erzahlung vom Konige und seinen sieben 
Vesieren"). Nach der tiberschrift sind zwei Seiten leer 
(3°t>, 3 1 a)» es fehlt also der Beginn der Einleitung, welche 
S. 34 a schliesst. In dem vorletzten Zweizeiler der Ein- 
leitung nennt sich der Dichter Jahja (wrv). Der Beginn 
der Erzahlung hat die ttberschrift : W tkd-id n*K3n TWK, 
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womit der Abschreiber den Dichter als verstorben kenn- 
zeichnet. — Es ist die Erzahlung von den Sieben weisen 
Meistern (Sindbad) in Reimpaaren. Der Schluss fehlt. 
Das letzte der erhaltenen Capitel hat die Uberschrift: 
" Zweite Erzahlung des vierten Vesiers." Jahja war offen- 
bar Jude. t) ber die j udisohen Bearbeitungen des beriihm ten 
Erzahlungsstoffes s. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen TTber- 
setzungen des Mittelatier8, S. 887 ff. ; ttber die persischen 
Noldeke in Z. d. D. M. (?., XLV, 97 ff. ; Eth<5 im Grundriss 
der iranischen PhUclogie, II, 358, 261. 

VL 

No. 341, 166 Bl. kl8°. 

1. (1 b.) Schluss (4 Strophen) des unter No. 27 zu er- 
wahnenden Pijjui Die letzte Strophe lautet : nPK HPD ma? 
nwip dw n^a ritann n*a raa* • rM>yn an • rbv. Nach 
jeder Strophe ist der Refrain mit rbro n&nn* angegeben. 
Das Blatt gehort eigentlich nach Bl. 156. 

2. (aa-a6a.) Die Geschichte der "Sieben Bruder" von 
Jusuf Jehudi (s. Z. d. D. M. (?., LIII, 394 f.). Der Anfang 
fehlt. 

3. (a6b-5ib.) tfberschrift : *aan5 bmm tk non iroio pK 
b"? ^fcOTscu pntc 'd nn55 tk jphmp nfai enpon n*a 
("Sammlung uber die Begebenheiten der Zerstorung des 
Heiligthumes und der Verbannung der Israeliten, von 
Aharon Gurp&degani "). Der Verfasser hat dieselbe Her- 
kunftsbezeichnung, wie der oben (I, 4) erwahnte Molla 
Nathan. Nach einer kurzen prosaischen Einleitung folgt 
(27 a) die "Oberschrift : roafen >ann mt$>y n*fno twn. Die 
Zehn Martyrer bilden das Hauptthema des Werkes, in 
welchem die poetische Darstellung (in Reimpaaren) ofters 
durch Prosaerzahlung unterbrochen wird. Den meisten 
Raum nehmen die Todtenklagen uber die einzelnen Mar- 
tyrer ein. Der Schluss fehlt. Das letzte erhaltene Capitel 
hat zur tJberschrift : mw *ai nn? K33 p *nw w jrou mo 
wan p (49 a). Nach der 7. Strophe bricht das Capitel 
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ab, S. 49 b ist leer gelassen, aber mit Wiederholung dea 
bereits geschriebenen Anfanges steht das Capital auf den 
Blattern 50, 51 ; jedoch der Schluss sowie das den Mar- 
tyrertod Jehuda b. Baba's enthaltende Capital fehlt. 

4- (5* a-57 a.) tTberschrift : [p] *|DT 'd nnou m ntao 
TU b'Xt <n«n? ft^D 'd. Der Diohter Joseph b. Siman, hier 
noch als Zargdri (Qoldschmied) bezeichnet, war schon oben 
genannt (V, 5-6). Das Gedicht heisst a Karibi-NAmah/' 
weil jede seiner Strophen (Vierzeiler) mit dem Worte ^*S> 
beginnt; mit diesem ("Naher," " Verwandter") ist in 
vertrauter Hingebung Gott angeredet. Die Strophen, 
deren Inhalt elegische Betraohtungen und Klagen sind, 
haben alphabetische Anordnung. Den Anfang machen vier 
Strophen, deren erster Buchstabe (nach dem einleitenden 
*nnp) n ist, 1 hat 4, a hat 5, t 2, n 2, 1 2, r 4, n 2, d 2, 
* 2, 3 11, b 2, D 6, 3 1, D 3, y 2, D 4 Strophen. Die iibrigen 
Buchstaben fehlen. 

Die Blatter 58 und 59 sind leer geblieben ; nachtraglich 
wurden auf 59 a, b hebraisohe Notizen, welche sioh auf 
die Eheschliessung beziehen, geschrieben, aueh eine langere 
Erlauterung zu Gen. xxiv. 50. 

5. (60 a-67 a.) Uberschrift : 'd Yto nn5u tk n^ao n^oen 
^tt po^a. Eine poetisohe Darstellung des Inhaltes von 
Esther in Zweizeilern. tfber einen Dichter Benjamin s. 
Z. d. D. M. (?., TJTT, 420. Jedoch ist unter Benjamin, dem 
Verfesser dieses persischen"Tafsir" zu Esther, Benjamin b. 
Mischael zu verstehen; denn er nennt sich am Schlusse 
selbst mit seinem Diohternamen Amina (htdk), b. oben, 
IV, 5. Diese metrische Bearbeitung des Estherbuches ge- 
hort zu den bei Steinschneider, Mortateachrift, 47. Jahrg., 
S. 178, No. 22, genannten. 

6. (67 b.) ttberschrift : npjr }D*D frm Das hebraisohe 
Weinlied, das bereits unter III, 26 erwahnt war, mit 
Varianten. 

7. (68 a-69 a.) t)berschrift : v\W 'd rm5*a mm mv . . . 
*1M}1t. " Sabbath-Bueh " von dem unter No. 4 genannten 
Dichter Joseph b. Siman. Vierzeilige Strophen, deren jede 
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mit den Worten nae> m (" Tag des Sabbath") beginnt und 
mit der Verszeile noo iter rap m ("es giebt nichts 
besseres als der Sabbathtag ") endet. 

8. (70 a-72 a.) nDi?»ia jkdSd nvp. Dasselbe wie V, 8. 

8. (7ab-79b.) Drei Capitel aus Babai's historischen 
Oedichten tiber Ereignisse aus der Zeit des Schah Abbas L 
Sie behandeln die Bemiihungen Abulhasan Lari's, den 
persischen Juden eine Miitze als Abzeichen aufzuzwingen, 
und den Tod Lari's. Das Ganze habe ich in Revue des 
£tudes Juives, Bd. XLVII, S. 262-282, herausgegeben und 
Ubersetzt. 

10. (80 a, b.) ttberschrift : mm nrtovh nn*Dt. Vier 
hebraische Lieder zum Feste der Thorafreude, and zwar: 
Zwei alphabetische Litaneien, von denen die eine nach dem 
Schema Mint* to woe* die Epttheta Israels, die andere nach 
dem Schema ^*Ofc^ nnntc DV die Gliter aufzahlt, welche 
dieses Feet darbietet. Dann folgt ein Gedioht mit dem 
Akrostichon pm rote und dem Refrain new bamm 
tentc*. Dann nooh zwei Strophen, deren jede mit dem 
Verse schliesst: rwy ^13 m». 

U. (81 a.) ttberschrift: (sic) "?K*n wrb nw. Dann folgt 
noch die Dberschrifb und die erste Zeile des hebr. Gedichtes. 
Dieses selbst ist weiter unten (Nr. 32) nachgetragen. 

12. (81 b-83 b, 84 b.) Ohne tJberschrift Aberglaubische 
Recepte, sympathetische Mittel. Hebraisch. 

18. (84a.) Hebraisches Gedictit mit dem Refrain: 13*D 
tb)yn nrn Akrostich: v\W. Der Anfang lautet: 

P^yo *d by xiBwcb m f*xb mo mra w. 

14. (85 a-91 b.) Commentar in persischer Sprache zu der 
oben (IV, 5) erwahnten Diohtung pW nTpy. 

15. (92 b.) Sieben hebraische Rathsel in Versen. Das 
zweite (uber DruD) lautet: 

nteu («'c) nrwi rfosa («c) nroe wrot w wm 



16. (93 b-94 b.) tJberschrift : anth WD n>by. Himmel- 
fahrt Moses'. Hebraische Prosa. Anfang: y\n rnitfo 

M 2 
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. . • rbw nyea vbvn rbv u« nro nr mm pa *m p. Schluss : 
pTy wcipan uwiw lta |Vk] £k no rri> note DD6i> riy^o W 

17. (9 5 a- 1 36 b.) ttberschrift : W Dunn . Das " Targum 
Scheni " zu Esther mit kurzem " Biur " in hebr. Sprache. 
Es ist derselbe kurze Commentar, der auch in der Wiener 
Pentateuch -Ausgabe (1859) dem Targum Scheni beige- 
geben ist. 

18. (137 a, b.) Das unter No. 13 stehende hebr. Gedioht 
in arger Entstellung der Orthographie (z. B. fcn^D=nj?f, pon= 
ptn). Dann folgt eine hebraische Strophe (Anfang : W 3W 
prrv) und eine persische Strophe ; vielleicht Anfang eines 
anderen Gedichtes desselben Joseph mit tfbersetzung (das 
folgende Blatt, 138, ist leer). 

19. (139 a-! 42 b.) ttberschrift : nunn* bv (sic) innon "VDDn. 
Eine hebraische Introduction zu Ezech. i. 1, ausgehend von 
dem in 2 Kon. xxii. 8 Erzahlten, worauf sich "das dreissigste 
Jahr 1 ' nach dem Targum zu Ezech. i. 1 bezieht. Es ist das 
die hebraische Wiedergabe eines langeren Targumzusatzes 
zu diesem Verse. Das aramaische Original ist erst unlangst 
aus einem im Nachlasse David Kaufmann's befindlichen 
Genizafragment jemenischen Ursprunges (es hat obere 
Punktation) herausgegeben worden, und zwar durch Max 
Weiss in der Magyar-Zsidd-Sz&nile, XX, 349 ff. 

20. (143 a, b.) Uberschrift : DVn my TDDn. Eine per- 
sische Introduction zu Jes. x. 32 (der Haphtara des 8. 
Pesachtages). Sie beruht auf dem Targumzusatze zu dieser 
Stelle (s. z. d. D. M. (?., XXVHI, 19). 

21. (i44a-i47b.) Ohne tTberschrift. Mit Zugrundelegung 
der Bibelstelle 2 Sam.xxi. 15-17 wird die Legende uber die 
Rettung David's durch Abischai erzahlt (hebraisch). Diese 
auf Sanhedrin, 95 a beruhende Legende bildet auch einen 
Hauptbestandtheil der von Rachamim b. Elija edirten 
persischen Homilie zu Jes. x. 32 (s. Zeitschrift fiir hebr. 
Bibliographie, IV, 182 f., Z. d. D. M. (?., UV, 241). Unsere 
Nummer hangt also mit der vorhergehenden zusammen. 

22. (149 b.) Ohne Uberschrift. Ein alphabetisches 
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hebraisches Gedicht zu Ps. lxxiii Anfang: '^V n«na *I D * 
{>«W t by tb>. Schluss : tk ♦ foptm nioaja irm pona ppn 
{>*ne*i> aiB 1« *|D*6 -noro w. Der durchgehende Reim ist 

28. Die Blatter 150, 151, 152 a (ebenso wie 148, 149 a) 
sind leer. Auf S. 150 b probirte der Schreiber das Schreib- 
rohr mit den Worten: DiD^lpn nWK ; auf S. 151 a, und dann 
nochmal 151 b, schrieb er die ersten Strophen des Wett- 
streites zwischen Wasser und Wein (beginnend: D*D pa 
ton ok now nn wn ok now n? mica pa an p>i), mit der 
Uberschrift : mirr m Vgl. unten, Nr. 32. 

24. (i5ab-i53a.) tfberschrift : tfjf WIM Wiott, also ein 
Gedicht des oben (Nr. 9) genannten Dichters Babai (Lutuf). 
Es ist ein Elija-Lied (s. Z. d. D. M. (?., LHI, 417) ; 14 
vierzeilige Strophen, deren jede mit dem Verse schliesst : 
Taa Dnon k^K *0 ("o Elija, ergreife mir die Hand" — 
stehe mir bei). 

25. (i53b-i54b.) Ohne tfberschrift. Ein Gedicht aus 
40 Strophen, als dessen Verfasser sich zum Sohlusse 
Chizkija nennt. Eine hochst merkwiirdige Elage der 
zur Ann ah me des Islam gezwungenen Juden (unter Schah 
Abbas I), zu denen der Dichter selbst gehorte. Er sei, 
so sagt er nach Nennung seines Namens, jetzt ein Gotzen- 
Scheich (DttiDtcbtt yw). Das Gedicht hat einige sehr ergrei- 
fende Strophen und gewahrt einen tiefen Einblick in den 
Seelenzustand der unter dem Glaubenszwange lebenden 
Juden Persiens, die man, wie es an einer Stelle heisst, 
die Neuglaubigen (pw) nenne. Das Stuck, das den 
Werth eines historischen Documentes hat, wird im 48. 
Bande der 22. d. £. J. mit Ubersetzung erscheinen. In 
dem vorliegenden Manuscripte ist es noch ein zweites 
Mai zu finden: i63a-i64a (No. 33), jedoch fehlen dort 
die letzten zehn Strophen. Dort lautet die Dberschrift 
mprn 'd djm. Wahrscheinlich ist Dm = DUK, der zum 
t)bertritt Gezwungene (D^OUK hiessen auch die Marrannos). 
Am Schluss von Nr. 25 fugte der Schreiber folgende 
Satze hinzu : ukm na nana "uk p mom uhoo na dd^u na 
mcrw ("Ich schreibe die Schrift, die Schrift verbleibt; 
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wenn mein Dasein nicht bleibt, bo bleibt die Schrift als 
Andenken "). 

26. (155 a.) tfberschrift : fnn m % P. Ein persisches Gedicht 
in vierzeiligen Strophen, deren Anfange die Buchstaben des 
Alphabets zeigen. Doch reiehen die Strophen nur bis n, 
das t)brige fehlt (S. 155 b und 156 a sind unbeschrieben). 

27. (156 b.) tJberschrift: nb*ob nw. Hebraisches Lied 
zur Beschneidungsfeier. Anfangsstrophe : .nfaan W jyan 
tfJion aa t fa .nfas nwo ub m* .nfanai non ana. Dann 
folgt als zweite Strophe, die auch naoh jeder Strophe als 
Refrain angegeben ist : nfas nanaa nfam aiD D5?a rbru nem* 
D^iy |DM. Die Schlussstrophen sind die oben, unter No. 1, 
erwahnten. Das Ganze zeigt das Akrostich p mo 
*|DV 03*1=) "1. Wahrscheinlioh Moses b. Joseph Halevi, 
Verfasser des unter No. 29 zu erwahnenden Gedichtes. 

28. (157 a.) An der Spitze der Seite steht eine Vorbe- 
merkung des Sohreibers : m *nana *W3n 'd na apjr Tyvn 
nfa (sic) nw jok m** a:un fa n?n nDDn. Dann folgt die 
ttberschrift : fat pena 'd TK. Vom persischen Gedicht 
selbst, als dessen Autor Gerschom genannt wird, ist nur die 
erste Strophe zu lesen ; aber auf S. 158 a ist das Ganze 
nooh einmal angefangen, jedoch in der Mitte abgebrochen. 
Der Inhalt des Sttickes ist dem Inhalte von V, 1 ahnlich : 
Symbolik der Buchstaben ; sie reicht hier bis zum Daleth. 
Auf S. 157 b hat sich Jemand mit folgenden Worten ver- 
ewigt : rmso mneiraD pn* faon nYnoaa n«ro nw anon 
n'ya D.-na« p pn* p apjr p *\dv p. Dieser Moses b. Raphael 
Jizchak fuhrte also seine Herkunft auf den Stamm Manasseh 
zuriick. 

29. (i58b-i59b.) t)berschrift : *\br\ *\w p nvo 'lb 

far. Es ist ein hebraisoher Hochzeitsgesang. Die Ein- 
gangsstrophe, die nach jeder Strophe wiederholt ist, lautet: 
TW p**r>t cnpD -pry nbw* inava nn« ina i«iaa nna ina. 
Die Strophenanfange zeigen das Akrostiohon : (idk) p nro 
(ni>) n(p)fa Eine Strophe lautet : *a . rmn Kip jnn Dip 
TPtoa jn n>fo . nnnr ara pi n»a* • nnweo noan ton. Das 
Lied wurde also beim Aufrufen des Brautigams zur Thora 
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gesungen. Vielleicht ist Moses b. Joseph Halevi kein 
anderer als der bei Zunz, LUt d. eyn. Poevie, S. 346 £ 
genannte Moses b. Joseph (13. Jahrh.), von dem Zunz ein 
Gedicht ahnlichen Inhaltes anfUhrt. 

80. (160 a.) ttberschrift: b^H '"6 nrw. Ein Hooh- 
reitslied. Der Anfang lautet : WDina W two. Refrain : 
r6a hpi jnn hp nnw hpi pw hp. 

81. (160 b.) ttberschrift: hlDWO^m Vom Gedicht 
selbst (einem Hochzeitsliede) ist nor die erste Strophe da : 
mb* -p-iy . itaa . ua^na (l.nno) nno v» . uonn nna ntac. 

82. (161 b-i6ab.) tfberschrift : iw. Ee ist das hebrai- 
sche Gedicht, dessen ttberschrift and Anfang schon oben 
standen (No. 11). Die ersten zwei Verse bieten die Inhalts- 
angabe : naa now nn naa now nr ♦ nany nonfe njnoi nap pa. 
Es ist ein Wettstreit zwischen dem Sabbath und den Fest- 
tagen (Pesach, Neumond, Schabuotb, Jom Kippur, Sukkoth) 
Uber ihre Bedeutung. Den Streit entscheidet eine Stimme von 
oben : tb^o *a . w njno lan* rich . ^ma imp hp ditdd mm 
rm naa idik nr , naa ih? oyn new oanra . Davrn tnmp 
naa WW. — Der in No. 11 genannte Dichter Chananja Ha- 
Zair bat denselben Namen wie der Vater des Schreibers 
(No. a8). Das Gedicht hat ahnlichen Charakter, wie das 
oben nnter No. 23 stehende. 

88. (i63a-i64a.) S. oben, No. 25. 

84. (166 a.) Mehrere hebraische Gediohte. 

vn. 

B 38 (181), 143 BL, lang and schmal 8°, in schoner 
kalligraphischer Ausstattung mit Randleisten auf jeder 
Seite. Der Anfang fehlt, und zwar fehlen, wie die urspriing- 
liche Pagination des Buches zeigt, 7 Blatter. Der Inhalt 
ist am Schlusse (141 a) mit folgenden Worten des Schreibers 
angegeben: nu* pun TDBn aa ktoiw lnoi pte t& dwdh 
n'no'a vmBi ?k wvtnn arc p*D Vno'a 'on m en^oBn «a 
}a bmv w *hk *rw nnj m toner 1'no'a vmfii tk mram nctoc 
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T\imb lDp'nn tt p % o mo on: nit? n m *n to 

roi>p k"k o"n p nwo Dnmon fa nay tot anon t fa 

T*bK aiTKD "13 1K1 1^ W np5> Tyfa 'D. 

Das Buch ist also am Montag, dem 9. Siwan des Jahres 
5566 ( = 1806) durch den Schreiber Manasse b. Salomo b. 
Eleazar, den man auch G&ni Kaschmiri nannte, beendet 
worden. Es ist das derselbe, von dem eine im J. 1804 
verfasste Vbersetzung eines Nagara'schen Gedichtes in 
"Jismach Israel" abgedruckt ist (s. J.Q.R., XIV, 124). 
Er verfertigte die Handschrift fiir seinen Freund Saul b. 
G&ni Moses. Es enthalt, wie angegeben ist: A., eine 
Sammlung hebr. Gedichte [zum Theile] mit pers. t)ber- 
setzung; B., Aboth mit pers. tfbersetzung von Molla 
Simantob ; C, die Azharoth Salomo Ibn Gabirols mit der 
pers. Vbersetzung von R. SamueL 

A. 

Dieser erste Theil der Handschrift ist nicht vollstandig ; 
denn ausser den bereits erwahnten ersten sieben Blattern 
fehlen noch — wie aus der urspriingliehen Pagination er- 
sichtlich — zwei Blatter zwischen Bl. 12 und 13, vier 
Blatter zwischen BL 28 und 29, im Ganzen 13 Blatter. 
Die bier gesammelten hebraischen Gedichte sind theils 
in Begleitung einer persischen tJbersetzung, theils ohne 
solche gegeben. Von einer persischen Vbersetzung, und 
zwar nach jeder Strophe, begleitet sind folgende Gedichte : 

1. (1 a-2 a.) Der Anfang fehlt. Vom Akrostich ist noch 
ptn 31D p s [o] vorhanden, so dass also nur die erste Strophe 
(D) fehlt. Die Ubersetzung stammt ohne Zweifel ebenfalls 
von dem bereits mehrfach erwahnten Dichter Siman-Tdb. 
Auch die Sammlung Jismach Israel (12 a) enthalt ein 
hebr. Gedicht Siman-Tdb's mit seiner eigenen persischen 
tJbersetzung. 

2. (3b-5a.) w w *rn *no. Akr. prn did p*o. Die 
tfbersetzung stammt gewiss auch vom Dichter selbst Das 
Ganze auch in Jismach Israel (60 b). 
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3. (6 a-8 b.) Israel Nagara's (No. 1 des Diwan) : .v£k yvem 
Dniy ^3. Die persische tfbersetzung ist vielleicht von 
Siman-Tdb. Die tJbers. allein steht in Jismach Israel 
(64b). 

4. (8b-9b.) Nagara's: IIKD naai xvn Dn\ Auch in 
Jismach Israel (20 a). 

5. (10 a, b.) Nagara's : tat w Dnn (einleitender Vers 
und Refrain: nnn mot • nn« jw w). 

6. (11 a, b.) Salomon Ibn Gabirols TrinkHed, wie unter 

in, 10. 

7. (12a, b.) Nagara's: n\J ntt JW nu. Der Schluss 
fehlt. 

8. (i3a-i4a.) Nagara's: foro ^Ktt *tocu. S. oben, 

m, 4 . 

9. (i6a-i7b.) Nagara's: *r*a % rm. 

10. (i8a-i9a.) Nagara's:. rora jrnn vm m\ 
1L (26a-37a.) Nagara's: o5>y pnn ro. S. oben, I, 8. 
Nur hebrdiach (oder aramaisch), ohne ttbersetzung, sind 

f olgende Gedichte in der Sammlung enthalten : 
Von Israel Nagara : 

12. (14 a, b.) iTHK Dvb DV. (S. HE, 13.) 

18. (15 a, b.) jn e£n now n\ 
14. (i5b-i6a.) km ro. 
l*. (17 b-18 a.) wwi run pm w nw. 
ie. (33 b-34 a.) vr vw. 

17. (34a-35.) Toro nn rbi T» % - 

18. (36 b-37 b.) DniD rvno -pW> kv\ 

19. (38 a-39 a.) mm ffnp mw 5>na -pp m\ (S. I, 7.) 

20. (39 a, b.) nn invtf npa nm. 
2L (39b-4ob.) ^nann^nnnD\ 
Von anderen Dichtern : 

22. (3 b-5 a.) Das auch in Jismach Israel (42 a) stehende 
aramaische Gedicht von Siman-Tdb. 

23. (5ar-6a.) Desselben: D^a ro ihp ^ra. 

24. (21 a-22 a.) Von demselben : ein auch einige ara- 
maische Strophen enthaltendes Lied zur Beschneidungs- 
feier, mit folgender t)berschrift: Kim ntan nroe6 nw 
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'n dot tan im brrp ddk rana jn!> now. Das 
Akrostich der Strophen lautet : prn pp 310 fD*D 

25. (3«a-33a.) Von demselben: ein Hochzeitsgedicht, 
das mit dem oben unter I, 6 erwahnten die als Refrain 
dienende Eingangsstrophe *a rfa tP*vn ny gemeinsam 
hat. Die ersten 7 Strophen zeigen das Akrostich 31D p*D. 
Von den weiteren 6 Strophen haben die ersten vier die 
Anordnung des umgekehrten Alphabetes (pnpn). Das Wort 

nach der 8., 9., 11. und 12. Strophe bezeichnet den 
Refrain. 

26. (20 b.) w TO, von S&lih. S. oben, EQ, 6. 

27. (31 b.) n* *ay *nyiB» mv, von demselben. 

28. (35a, b.) *W mpK Akrostich: DrrOM. 

29. (35b-36b.) mi>y pW p^y i>« 5>N M kuk. Akrostich: 
jnan prut. Ein Aharon Ha-Eohen ist auch im Jismach 
Israel (27 a) mit einem Qedichte vertreten. 

80. (22 b-23 b.) Lied zum Aufrufen des Brautigams mit 
dem Refrain: town bvb m*en nap w mina Kipi tom jnn m 
Im Akrostich ist als Dichter Jehuda b. Eleazar genannt. 

81. (37b-38a.) nny pp nn« una. Vier Strophen mit 
dem Akrostich: ttM. S. Jl Q. ft, XIV, 121. 

Zwei Qedichte der Sammlung sind hebraasch-persisch, 
und zwar: 

82. (19 b.) rwu raw yrby dot. Dasselbe zweisprachige 
Gedicht, das aus einem anderen Adler'schen Codex in Z. d. 
D. M. (7., Lin, 420 f. abgedruckt ist l . Den Namen des 
Dichters zeigt das Akrostich: po^a. Da unser Gedicht 
am Schlusse auch den Dichternamen Amina bietet, so ist 
Benjamin b. Mischael zu verstehen. S. oben, IV, 5. 

88. (27b-28a.) W)n *Tn wy nn npy. Es ist das 
zweisprachige Gedicht Jehuda's, das ich aus Jismach Israel 
(23 a) in J. Q. B., XIV, 127 veroffentlicht habe*. 

1 Dort ist nach unserer Handachrift in V. 9 hd3 zu verbeesern in 
im ro ; statt w *u 1. inn na ; V. 6 lautet hier wa na jwro ]Msohd pa pro ; 
V. 10 : ram mjw ona*n *a-»po (s. dort, S. 491, Anm. 1). InY.nLp'D 
statt pao ; in V. za rem statt ona. 

* Folgende Yarianten bietet unsere Handachrift : Str. II, Z. z isi so 
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Drei Gedichte Bind rein perzisch. 

34. (38 b.) Funf Distichen. Der Schluss dee Gedichtes 
fehlt, da nach 28 die oben erwahnte Liioke von vier Blattern 
sich findet. Das erste Distich, der Anfang des Ghaseles, 
lautet: 

jwiD^na a*u jkt5 nta nn m • join fKnonp jw fttoy 



85. (39 ar-30 a.) Elf Strophen. Die erste, zugleich Re- 
frain, lautet : 

• on raqi nrtc no • n^-noi wta nno • non nnjn raw enS 



36. (30 a-31 a.) Vierzehn Strophen. Die erste, zugleich 
Refrain, lautet : 

• pn nroKn • dw rmio • jrrBiv f# Bra aSF era • in mar 

Mit den Worten JtrBiV T3K ftoBw schliesst auch jede Strophe. 

Ein Qedicht Israel Nagara's ist mit tilrkischer Uber- 
setzung dargeboten: 

87. (23 b-26 a.) rony nine na* "win ntf (Diwan, No. 169). 
Die Ubersetzung schliesst sich im Metrum genau dem 
Reimschema des Originals an. 

38. (20 a.) Endlich ist ein Qedicht, dessen vier Strophen 
den Namen des Dichters im Akrostich zeigen (TOP, Sab- 
bathai), aus abwechselnd hebraischen und tiirkischen Versen 
gebildet. 

38. Am Schlusse der Sammlung steht ein kurzes per- 
sisches Qedicht, das mit den Worten beginnt : nn ran <K 
K03 n*n huo pbi. 

punktirt : nwnt ♦jtop ^nrtrj. Str. IV, Z. 4, das letzte Wort ist bo punk- 
tirt : yrn (?). In Str. VI, Z. i lautet das erste Wort yapa (?). Die 4. Zeile 
derselben Strophe lautet : *33«ftn t^ft ijjyi. Str. VIII, Z. 3 : der Name des 
Dichters ist HTTP geschrieben. 



nao«? m mac 
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B. 

Der Mischnatraktat Aboth hat die sonderbare — von 
einer spatern Hand herriihrende — Oberschrift : *pbm *on 
7\"y ni» pna. Wer das schrieb, hielt HUK pno fur den 
Namen eines Tannaiten. Es ist iibrigens dieselbe tfber- 
eetzung von Aboth, welche im Jahre 1902 in Jerusalem 
erschienen und von mir in der Zeitschr. f. hebr. Biblio- 
graphie, VI, 113 ff, 150 besprochen ist. Der Text und 
die hebr. Worte innerhalb der Vbersetzung sind punktirt. 
Das Ganze nimmt die Seiten 41 a -96 a der Handschrift 
ein. Von Bl. 67 (=80) der urspiiinglichen Pagination fehlt 
der grossere Theil, ebenso von BL 75 (88). Die tJber- 
setzung stammt, wie die oben erwahnte Nachschrift bezeugt, 
vom Dichter Siman-Tdb. 

C. 

Die Azharoth Salomo Ibn Gabirol's (96 b-141 a) mit 
strophenweise gegebener persischer tfbersetzung. Statt 
der ttberschrift (nnnm^ rn&?n) geht dem einleitenden 
Gedichte David b. Eleazar Pakuda's (n? DV pDtt) der Bibel- 
vers Exod. xix. I (Anfang der Thoraperikope des Wochen- 
festes) voraus. Als tlbersetzer desselben nennt sich (99 b) 
am Schlusse Elischa, vielleicht der Molla Elischa, den wir 
als Mitglied des Dichterkreises von Bockara kennen (Z. d. 
D. M. G., Lm, 345). Dann folgt die Uberschrift der 
persischen Bearbeitung des Gabirorschen Gedichtes : nana 
'on iwpg iTro na^yo m ^ n^DDn ram mnnn« 
rana TP Kino. Dem Gedicht geht eine pereische Ein- 
leitung in Prosa voraus (iooa-101 b). Am Schlusse des 
die Gebote betreffenden und mit *d? "tow beginnenden 
Theiles (102 a-i 15 b) nennt der ttbersetzer seinen Namen 
(btttev). Der zweite Theil (1 15 b-141 a), Uber die Verbote, 
hat eine besondere tJberschrift : TkdiB bvn TDon >i 
wyn xb t\WQ none ro. Der Ubersetzer nennt sich hier 
nicht, ist aber offenbar derselbe, wie beim ersten Theile, 
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wie auch die oben gebrachte Nachschrift des Abschreibers 
Manasseh ausdrucklich bezeugt. 

Auf die leer gebliebenen Seiten der Handschrift sind von 
spateren Handen folgende hebraische Qedichte geschrieben : 
Das Sabbathlied mit dem Akrostich rrptn (141 b), welches 
auch in Jismach Israel aufgenommen ist. Hier hat es die 
tfberschrift: rrptn (sic) rwpa. — Das bekannte Sabbathlied 
ttbet li>PD TO (142 a), ohne die in Jismach Israel (46 b) 
sich findende Erweiterung (s. J. Q. XTV, 123). — Die 
beiden, oben unter HI, 34, 35 erwahnten Qedichte Samuel 
b. Nissim's (142 b, 144 a). 



T. 19 (1383), ein grosses Fragment des Diwana des 
Dichters S&'ib. Anfang und Ende fehlen. 58 61. kl. 4 0 ; in 
schoner Schrift und gleichmassiger Ausfuhrung, 20 Zeilen 
auf jeder Seite. Es sind etwa 250 Ghaselen, deren jede 
am Schluss den Namen des Dichters darbietet. Die 

Blatter sind nicht richtig geheftet, wie die nach dem 
arabischen Alphabet geordneten Reimbuchstaben zeigen. 
Das Fragment enthalt namlich Ghaselen auf n (7 a-29 b), 
n (29 b-34 b), T (34 b-38 a), D (38 a-39 a), (39 a-44 b), 

Y (44 b-45 a), r (45 a, *>). d (45 0 (45 b-46 a), V (46 a-47 »), 
ij (47 a, b), P (47 b-49 a), T (49 a-50 b), b (50 b, hier ist eine 
Liicke), D (51 a-56 b, LUcke), J (57 a-58 b). Die ersten 6 
Blatter enthalten Ghaselen mit folgenden Reimbuchstaben : 
D (1 a-3b), J (4 a-5 b), 1 (5 b, Liicke), wieder D (6 a, b). 
ttbrigens enthielt der Diwan, von dem ein grosser Theil 
hier in hebraischer Schrift vorliegt, nur einen kleinen 
Theil der Lyrik des Dichters. S. uber S&'ib's " an Ghaselen 
geradezu iiberreichen Diwan 99 Eth6 in dem Grundriss der 
iranischen PhUologie, II, 312. S&'ib aus Isfahan (geb. 
1603, gest. 1677) war "der hervorragendste Dichter des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts und nach dem Urtheil der per- 
sischen Eritiker zugleich der Schopfer eines neuen Stils 
in der Lyrik" (Eth£, ib.). Das Vorhandensein dieser 
hebraischen Abschrift einer Auswahl aus seinem Diwan 
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ist einerseits ein weiterer Beweis fiir die Beliebtheit seiner 
Dichtungen, anderseite ein Zeugniss fiir den Antheil der 
persischen Juden an dem geistigen Leben ihres Landes. 
Das Ms. scheint dem 18. Jahrhl anzugehoren. 



T 4 (183), 116 Blatter, lang und schmal, in sehr kleiner 
and gleichmassiger Schrift, meist in zwei oder drei Columnen 
mit schiefen kurzen Zeilen. Dem ersten besehriebenen Blatte 
gehen drei leere voraus, sie enthalten jedoch keinen allge- 
meinen Titel fiir diese Sammlung von Dichtungen, die der 
unbekannte XJrheber der Handsehrift sich angelegt hat. 
Diese Sammlung besteht durchaus aus Erzeugnissen der 
persischen Poesie und enthalt fast gar nichts, was jiidisohen 
Ursprunges (s. No. 6) ware. Viele Seiten sind leer. Die 
Handsehrift stammt aus dem ersten Drittel des 19. Jahrh. 
(s. unten unter Sa'di). Das Papier hat das Wasserzeiehen : 
"Thomas Puppo." 

1. (1 a-3 a.) Uberschrift : MDytD^K (arab. Al-mu'amma) 
Rdthsd. Etwa 60 Nummern, meist Vierzeiler. Die 
Losungen sind nicht angegeben. — Ein Rathsel mit der 
tJberschrift n«n} nan? nebst der Losung steht 



2. (4 a.) tJberschrift : DDK nttt^n ye? ("Es ist eine 
Sammlung von Qottes Schutz anrufenden Spriichen 
Spriiche, die mit den Worten (od. r6a) rub* *TIP3 (= arab. 
na'ftdu bill&hi) beginnen und als Schutzmittel fiir gewisse 
Gelegenheiten dienen ; auch andere Spriiche ahnlicher Art. 
Prosa. 

3. (4 b.) Ein Stiick gereimter Prosa mit der Uberschrift 
nra ; dieser Ausdruck ist hier in dem Sinne zu ver- 

stehen, der Z. d. D. M. (7., TJTT, 393 bei JAsuf Jehudi 
constatirt ist In dem Stiicke ist auch Bochara erwahnt. 

4. (5 a.) Ein ahnliches Stiick, mit t&PX iiberschrieben 
und damit der vorhergehenden Nummer angereiht. 

5. (6b-8a) Mit Reimstucken gemengte Prosa. Beginnt 
mit den Worten: now wn» dd^u. 



IX. 
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6. (9 a-10 a.) Yon anderer Hand, zur Ausfullung einiger 
der leer gebliebenen Seiten (8 b-13 a) : das oben unter V, 5 
erwahnte Qedicht, mit der ttberschrift: mru kbi *TCVt. 

7. (13 b-! 14 b.) Der Haupttheil der Sammlung. Gedichte 
der yerschiedensten Herkunft, zumeist ohne Uberschriften, 
vielfach aber mit Nennung des Dichters. Die genannten 
Dichter sind in alphabetischer Reihe folgende : 

AM *Ali (45 a). Ein Ghasel, uberschrieben : u ; der 
Dichter nennt sich auch im Schlussverse U. 

Abulhasan (38 a). Ein Qhasel, iiberschrieben : hi Jticbo 
|Dn. Im Schlussverse nennt sich der Dichter: pK 



Amino, (80 b). Drei Ghaselen. In den ersten zwei nennt 
sich der Dichter am Schlusse : tWDX ; in der dritten Ibn 
Jamtn (ptD % pN). Wenn nicht — was unwahrscheinlioh — 
der oben (IV, 5) erwahnte jiidische Dichter Amina, d. i. 
Benjamin b. Mischael zu verstehen ist, dann darf man an 
den bekannten Ghaselendichter Ibn Jamtn (st. 1345) denken 
(s. EtM, S. 303). 

Argman (30b). Ein Ghasel, iiberschrieben: wel- 
chen Namen (= argmand) auch der Schlussvers zeigt. 

Feriddn (67b). Ein Ghasel, uberschrieben: pnnD; so 
auch im Schlussverse. 

Galdluddin. S. unten, unter Schamsuddin. 

Qdmi (68 a, b). Sechs Ghaselen. Uberschrift : *KO. 

gakiri (85). Ein Ghasel, Der Name n*pn in der ttber- 
schrift und im Schlussverse. Vielleicht ist beidemal n*pn 
Fehler fUr wn; dann ist Hakiki, der Dichter des 12. 
Jahrh., gemeint (s. EtM, S. 528). 

I&ma'U (81 b). Ein Ghasel. t)berschrift : ^yDDK ; im 
Schlussverse: tafetDDM. 

Kalim (69 b-70). Zehn Ghaselen. Von demselben (ohne 
Uberschrift, aber der Name in der letzten Strophe 
genannt, ein Gedioht in 14 fUnfzeiligen Strophen (Mucham- 
mas). Abft T&lib Kalim aus Hamadan starb in Kaschmir 
1653 (Etta, S. 309). 

Karim (45 a). Gedioht in Zweizeilern mit der berschrift 
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D*13. Jedoch scheint diese Angabe iiber den Dichter irr- 
thttmlich aus dem letzten Verse (ponmta Dma }K nDD*-D) 
erschlo8sen zu sein, wo D*"D nicht Eigenname ist. 

Kassdb (20 b). Ein Ohasel. Uberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse: 3«vp. 

Muftis (88 b). Ein Ghasel. tfberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse: J^DD. 

Raft* a (85b-86a). Drei Ghaselen, von denen die erste 
und dritte im Schlussverse den Dichter NjTDn, die zweite 
nennt. Uberschrift : WW). Vielleicht Rafi'i aus Ka- 
schan (st. 1623). s - Et H s - 3° 8 - 

Bahim (81 b). Ein GhaseL Uberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse D*m. S. oben, V, 3. 

Rida (27 b-28 a). Ein langeres Gedicht in Zweizeilern. 
ttberschrift und im Schlussverse : wh. Der Dichter Mirza 
Muhammed Bid& starb um 1636 (Eth6, S. 311). 

Sa'di (72b-76b). Mehr als zwanzig Ghaselen. tfber- 
8chrift: njJD. Eine der Ghaselen (75 b) ist in persiecher 
Schrift geschrieben. Dariiber steht die Bemerkung des 
Urhebers der hebraischen Abschriften: TT PD TKtM nncna 
[TO] |«3 |Dn nboy Darunter die Jahreszahl in** 

(1248 = 1833). Also: Gemschid, der in Ghilan Beamter 
des Statthalters Hasan Chan war, schrieb im genannten 
Jahre — jedenfalls auf Wunsch des jiidischen Abschreibers 
— dieses Gedicht Sa'di's in persischer Schrift, inmitten der 
hebraisch geschriebenen anderen Gedichte, nieder. Damit 
erfahren wir auch, wann unsere Handschrift entstand. 

Sd'ib (20 b). Ein Ghasel; ferner 77 b-79 b : 16 Ghaselen. 
Das ersto Mai ist der Name des Dichters in der Uberschrift 
3"Kri geschrieben, das andre Mai bei den einzelnen 

Ghaselen, auch im Schlussverse, auf beide Weisen, einmal 
selbst y*HQ. Stets ist der Dichter S&'ib zu verstehen, von 
dem bei der vorhergehenden Handschrift (No. VIII) die 
Bede war. Auf S. 35 b-37 a steht ein Gedicht in Zwei- 
zeilern mit der ttberschrift: 3ttB iwii n«3, "Schlaf und 
Phantasie," von a*KB wo ebenfalls unser Dichter gemeint ist. 

Sail (45 b). Ein Ghasel. Oberschrift : ^KD ; im Schluss- 
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vers b^O. Einen Dichter S&'ili aus dem Anfang des 16. 
Jahrh. erwahnt Eth6 S. 207. 

Schammddin (86 b-87 b). Acht Ghaselen. t)berschrift : 
DDP. In den Schlussversen : man pniw ddb> oder man'DDP, 
auch T*Dn DW. Das letztere, Schams Tabrizi, ist der 
Dichtername, welchen der grosse mystische Dichter GalA- 
luddin Rftmi an Stelle seines eigenen Namens in fast alien 
seinen lyrischen Gedichten setzte, zum Gedachtnisse seines 
Lehrers, des Wanderderwisches dieses Namens, der von 
1244 bis 1247 scin steter Gesellschafter war (Eth3, S. 288). 

'Urfi (90 b). Ein Ghasel. ttberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse: *5ny. (Uber diesen Dichter, der seinen Diwan im 
Jahre 1588 vollendete, s. EtW, S. 308.) 

Wahschi (65 b). Ein Ghasel. ttberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse : " nrrn. tJber Wahschi B&fiki (st. 1583) s. Ethc*, S. 298. 

Einige Gedichte der Sammlung haben Uberschriften, die 
nur den Titel des Gediohtes darbieten : 

TfcOJl nD (28b-29a). Unter diesem Namen ("Brennen 
und Schmelzen ") ist ein kleines Epos des Muhammed Rid& 
Nau*i bekannt (Eth^, S. 254). Hier soheint ein Theil des- 
selben vorzuliegen. 

mp Hip (29a-3ob). Kad& u Kadr ("Schicksal und 
Vorherbestimmung ") heisst ein Mathnawi von Kuli Salim 
aus Teheran (st. 1647). S. Eth£, S. 309. 

btniH nvp (30 b-31 b). Erzahlung von Abdal. A. ist nach 
dem ersten Verse Name eines Derwisch. 

natty rrrvp (31 b-32 a). Erzahlung von einem Frommen. 
(Statt nrvp 1. nvp.) Es ist ein Mathnawi. 

rh<P nTVp (32 b-33 a). Kaside vom Richter. 

m«a na« (33b-34a). Unverstandliche Oberschrift einer 
Kaside, als deren Dichter sich in dem letzten Verse " Schah 
Ni'mat al-aula " nennt (. • . noya mv nina d6j m*¥p p«). 

BHD mna nvp (34 b-35 b). Erzahlung von Katze und Maus. 

MB nat^a (37 a-38 b). Kranker und Arzt. 

no*o *phd (43 b-45 a). Schenkenbach. Der Verfasser nennt 
sich nicht. 

W pT 3n (52 b-53 a). Aderlass Laila's. 

N 
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fccm TVtn (61 b-62 a). " Hasslich und schon." Kleine Ge- 
sohichte von den FraueD. 

Dichter, deren Namen aus den Schlussversen der ohne 
t)berschriften gegebenen Stiicke hervorgehen, sind: Hasan 
(jDn), 89 b ; Hasrat (mon), 8a b-84 b, 13 Qhaselen, von denen 
eine (Reim mDn \x*') mit den Worten schliesst: JKio 
mon |ttvn m ena *»n5>?j ruKDTKP onn nno6. 

Die ttberschrift nfctyopD^K leitet eine Reihe kurzer Ge- 
dichte ein (53 b-59 a). 

Yon Blatt 91 an sind die meisten Blatter leer; nur auf 
S. 104 b-105 a stehen noch kleinere Yersstiicke unter der 
ttberschrift ntm&&(; io7b-H3b Vierzeiler mit der 
ttberschrift nitwm. — S. 114a stehen zwei Recepte; S. 
114 b Recepte fur Liebestranke mit der t)berechrift : *mfiD 
noyDto jNptwy in nna ro. 

Auf den letzten drei Seiten des Bandes (von riickwarts 
begonnen, 116 b, 116 a, 115 b) steht ein Bititierverzeichniss, 
uber das ich im VIE. Jahrgange der ZeUschrift far Hebr. 
Bibliographic referire. 

Ausser dem bereits erwahnten Oedichte Sa'di's sind noch 
fur einige andere Oedichte persische Schriftzlige verwendet 
(57l>, 8a b). 



Die vorstehende Beschreibung der neun Handschriften 
erganze ich mit einem t)berblicke der in denselben ent- 
haltenen Litteraturprodukte. 

1. Persische Poe&ie der Juden, und zwar: a. Grossere 
Dichtungen : Azharoth Ibn Gabirol's iibersetzt (VII, C.) ; 
Azharoth des Nathanael b. Moses (II, 1). — Antiochus-Buch 
(II, a). — Die Sieben Briider (VI, a, zum Theil Prosa). — 
Zur Zerstorung des Tempels (VI, 3, zum Theil Prosa). — Das 
Buch Esther (VI, 5). — Aus Schahin's biblischen Dich- 
tungen (IV, 4). — Mischnatraktat Aboth (IV, 7). — Zwei 
Akeda-Dichtungen (TV, 5, 6). — Aus Babai's historischen 
Erzahlungen (VI, 9). — Prinz und Derwisch (I, 13 ; IV, 3). 
— Die sieben Vesiere (V, 9). — 6, Kleinere Gedichte, meist 
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judischen Inhaltes: I, 5 ; HI, 15, 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33 ; v > x » 5 (=IX, 4), 6, 7 ; VI, 4, 7, 24, 25, 26, 28. — c. Per- 
sische Bearbeitung Nagara'scher Gedichte: I, 4, 8 (= VII, 
11), 9 (= IH, 3), 12 ; HI, 7, 8, 9 ; Vn, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9,10, 11. — 
tJbersetzungen anderer hebraischer Poesieen: m, i, 10 
(=Vn, 6) ; IV, 2, 5, 6 ; VI, 18 ; VII, I, 2. — d. Zweisprachige 
(hebr.-pers.) Gedichte : VII, 32, 33. 

Tiirkische Ubersetzung aus Nagara: VII, 37; zwei- 
sprachiges (hebr.-tlirkisches) Gedicht: VII, 38. 

2. Persische Prosa der Juden : VI, 12, 14, 20 ; VII, B. 

8. Eebrdische Poesie. Ausser den zugleich mit der per- 
sischen Dbersetzung gegebenen Originalen der unter 1. 
aufgezahlten Gedichte, und ausser den Gedichten der unter 
7. aufgezahlten Dichter, sind folgende hebraische Gedichte 
ohne Nennung des Autors gebracht : I, 2, 3 ; HI, 14, 20 ; 
VI, 1, 10, 15, 22, 34. 

4. Hebraische Prom: VI, 16, 19, 21. — Targum: VI, 17. 

5. Alphabetische Liste der judischen Verfasser persischer 
Gedichte oder poetischer tTbersetzungen ins Persische: 
Aharon GurpAdegani (VI, 3). — Amina = Benjamin b. 
Mischael. — Babai (VI, 9, 24). — Benjamin b. Mischael 
(IV, 5 ; VI, 5 ; VH, 32). — Benjamin b. Elija (IV, 6). — 
Chizkija (VI, 25). — Elijahu (I, 12). — Elischa (VII, C). — 
Gerschom (VI, 28). — Jachja (V, 9). — Jechezkel (I, 5). 

— Jehuda (VII, 33). — Joseph b. Isaak, d. i. Jftsuf Jehudi 
(IH, 28, 29 ; VI, 2). — Joseph Ibn Siman Zarg&ri (V, 5, 6 ; 
VI, 4, 7). — Moses (HI, 32). — Moses Imr&ni (IV, 7). — 
Nathanael b. Moses (n, 1). — Nathan Gulpadegani (I, 4). 

— Samuel b. Fir Ahmad (VII, C). — Schahin (IV, 4).— 
Siman-Tdb (IH, 1 ; Vn, 1, 2, 3 ; VH, B.). — Tobija (III, 
110). — Uzziel (HI, 21, 22). 

6. Persische (nichtjiidische) Dichter, ausser den in der 
alphabetischen Liste unter IX, 7 aufgezahlten, und den 
anderen, ebendaselbst genannten : Ferideddin'Attar (V,4,8) ; 
Ibn Gisa (V, 2) ; Ra^im (V, 3) ; Saib (VIII). 

Anonym (ausser den in IX) : 1, 14 ; IV 1 ; V, 2, 3 5 VH, 
34, 35, 3 6 > 39- 

N 2 
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7. Verfasser hebraischer Qedichte : Abraham (VII, 28). — 
Aharon Hakohen (VII, 29). — Chananja (VI, 11, 32). — Chiz- 
kija (VII, C, Ende). — David b. Aharon b. Husein (HI, 
24). — Israel b. MoseB Nagara (ausser den unter i. er- 
wahnten, nur hebraisch, bez. aramaisch : I, 7, 10 ; HE, 4, 13, 
18, 19, 23, 25, 36 ; VII, 12-21). — Jakob (III, 26= VI, 6). — 
Jehuda b. Eleazar (VII, 30). — Joseph (III, 16; VI, 13, 18). 

— Menachem (VI, 31). — Mordechai (I, n). — Moses (III, 
2 ; VI, 30). — Moses b. Joseph Halevi (VI. 29). — Nathanael 
b. Moses (II, 1). — Nissim (VII, 31). — Sabbathai (VII, 38). 

— §alih (IH, 6, 10; VII, 26, 27). — Salomo (IH, 7; VI, 
10). — Salomo Ibn Gabirol (III, to). — Samuel b. Nissim 
(I, 1 ; IH, 34, 35). -Siman-Tdb (HI, 1, 5 ; VII, 22-25). 



W. Bacheb. 
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